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FOREWORD 


The signing of the pact between the United States and Spain has had 
numerous repercussions. Within Spain, the Falange has re-emerged with its 
rather tarnished glory. The relics of yesteryear again freeze their arms in 
pseudo-Roman gestures and decorate their breasts with iron crosses and other 
mementos. Spain has in the past objected to a foreign base, Gibraltar, 
adjacent to its shores, but it has now not only foreign bases right on 
Spanish soil but has also committed itself to fight in the Alps should the 
debacle come. The Vatican's Osservatore Romano has denied that this agreement 
was inspired by ultra-montane elements in Spain, but the contracting parties 
have significantly failed to deny the story. The next issue of the Report 
will relate the confusion caused by the release of the agreement to store 
atom bombs in Spain. Suffice it to say that the Pentagon has shown startling 
indiscretion in this matter, as well as a lack of appreciation of the 
hierarchy of the U.S. government. However, in the great bull-fight in which 
. the Latin countries prefer to watch from the barricade, it is good to see one 
espontaneo pushed into the ring pour encourager les autres. Atom bombs may 
be welcome in Spain, but Protestants will not be, according to the text of 
the recent concordat as well as the accompanying speeches. 


Portugal held elections on November 8. During October there was some 
political activity, with a semblance of freedom. The opposition was allowed 
to campaign, but not as organized parties. The political education of the 
Portuguese public during years of dictatorship has been so neglected that the 
whole procedure was a formality in which there was never any question of the 


outcome. 


The inauguration of the Falcén dam on the Rio Grande, the accompanying 
festivities and the speeches of Presidents Eisenhower and Ruiz Cortines, have 
helped to relieve the tension in Mexican-U.S. relations. Negotiations 
concerning Mexican farm hands for the United States have been stalled, and 
there are conflicting rumors as to the possible outcome. The Inter-American 
Press Association held its ninth meeting in Mexico City, and continued its 
valuable labor in protecting the rights of the press in a continent in which 
these lights of freedom are going out one by one. Argentina, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Cuba and Peru were especially indicted for restricting the freedom 
of the press, but for some reason the Dominican Republic was treated less 
harshly. 


Guatemala continues to make life miserable for the United Fruit Company, 
whose stock has fallen many points on the American market. The International 
Railways of Central America, in which United Fruit has a substantial interest, 
has been intervened by the Guatemalan government. The Salvadorean section of 
the railway continues to function as usual, and many locomotives from Guatemala 
are said to have taken refuge there. The Guatemalan first annual fair has 
been a striking failure; the apathy of American tourists and the disorder- 
liness of the Guatemalan crowds were contributing factors. 


El Salvador has suffered from torrential rainstorms. Not to be outdone 
by the celebrations of Marti, Hidalgo, Bolfvar and San Martin, Honduras is 
Spreading the cult of its native son Morazdn, and a Morazan Institute has been 
founded. President Somoza of Nicaragua has completed a grand tour of South 
America in which oratory inflated to impressive proportions Nicaragua's really 
insignificant relations with the South American countries. In Costa Rica, 
Otilio Ulate's friends are already planning to facilitate his return to the 
presidency at the end of José Figueres' term. Panama has celebrated the - 


j 


fiftieth anniversary of its independence with a program which was really not 
a good advertisement for the intellectual life of that republic. 


. 

In Cuba, the tyranny of Batista has become heavier, while at the same 
time gangsterism and open corruption have been greatly reduced. The opposi- 
tion is weak because it has not produced a Marti capable of welding together 
by moral inspiration all the conflicting factions. Life in Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic continues to be dull and quiet. The Trusteeship Committee 
of the United Nations has begun hearings concerning the status of Puerto Rico. 


While expressing the hope that the "revolution" in British Guiana will 
succeed, the caudillo government of Venezuela persecutes not only the liberal 
elements such as Accién Democradtica but also the moderate Christian Socialist 
COPEI party: surely an admission of moral bankruptcy. The Colombian govern- 
ment of Rojas Pinilla is already abandoning its liberal birthright and follow- 
ing the example of Peronista expediency. It has taken an aggressively 
pro-Ecuadorean attitude, and seems to be picking a quarrel with Peru over the 
much-publicized border issue. Several of the Latin American republics are 
cultivating artificial grievances against Great Britain, the United States or 
some Latin neighbor in the obvious hope of distracting attention from internal 
troubles. The unrest in Ecuador has led to an unsuccessful attempt on the 
life of Velasco Ibarra. The Peruvian press has broken out in a rash of anti- 
Colombian and anti-Ecuadorean articles. 


In Bolivia, the Falange party has staged an unsuccessful revolt, which 
was reputedly masterminded from his exile in Lima by Guillermo Gutiérrez, 
former editor of La Razén of La Paz. It should be pointed out that. the 
Bolivian Falange has nothing to do with the Spanish totalitarian organization. 
It is a conservative Catholic movement, with vague glimmerings of Christian 
socialism. It has no apparent connection either with the Chilean Falange, 
although ideologically these two movements are quite similar. The unrest in 
Bolivia has produced a major cabinet shakeup. 


Recent by-elections in Chile show that Ibanez' pro-Perén policy has 
resulted in a wave of anti-Argentine sentiment. among large sections of the 
public. At the same time, the economic situation of Chile has worsened, and 
Ibanez has been forced to make peace with the United States over the copper 
issue. 


The most noteworthy development regarding Argentina is the sudden market- 
ing of a synthetic friendship between that country and the United States. The 
American public does not like these friendships which are turned on and off 
like a tap by a dictator, and it wonders what is behind this sudden change. 
There is undoubtedly in Washington a considerable group of politicans who 
would sooner deal with dictators than with troublesome democratic governments, 
and this group is plotting to replace Assistant Secretary John Moors Cabot 
with Albert Nufer, U.S. ambassador to Argentina. Within the cabinet, it is 
reported that the pro-Argentine pressure comes from the Texan Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, whose post as secretary of the department of health, education and 
welfare would seem to have little connection with foreign affairs. Mrs. Hobby 
is apparently under pressure from her under secretary, Nelson Rockefeller, 
whose pro-Argentine bent is well-known, as well as from a group of Texan 
millionaires who propose to invest considerable sums in Argentina. It might 
be argued that Perén was quite prepared to make a deal with Russia, and that 
the United States had to adopt the new line in order not to be left out ina 
Siberian cold. 


| 
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Many object that the traditional ally of the United States in South 
America is Brazil, and that we are again making the mistake of abandoning our 
tried and trusted friends. To this it might be answered that anti-American 
feeling has been spreading in Brazil, that the country is demoralized and ripe 
for trouble, and that, despite the outlawing of the Communist party (not the 
Cormunist press), the number of Reds there, especially in important laboring 
groups such as the maritime unions, is quite alarming. Certainly both 
Brazilians and foreigners have been disillusioned with Vargas, and the 
Brazilian Government is proving difficult to deal with. 


The country which has been forgotten in all this uncertainty is that 
admirable Switzerland of South America, namely Uruguay. In a continent of 
demagogues, Uruguay stands out as a shining example to the rest of the world. 
It is to be hoped that Uruguayans realize that virtue is its own reward. The 
other countries cannot take time out simply to give Uruguay its due. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Spain's only political party, the Falange, conspicuously absent from the 
political limelight since 1943, held a national convention in Madrid from 
October 26 to 29, at which time it made a strong bid for broader powers and a 
more direct participation in the government. Falangist leaders called on 
Franco to base future policy on the economic, political, and social doctrine 
of the Falange, and asked that the party be placed on a "footing of equality" 
with the other forces which form and support the Franco regime. The resolu- 
tions taken by the Falange leaders finally made public the resentment which 
the party has been nursing concerning its reduced political influence. The 
party's weakness is clearly reflected in the present compostion of the govern- 
ment in which representatives of the armed forces, the Roman Catholic Church, 
industry, finance, and labor not only outnumber those of the Falange, but hold 
the key cabinet posts. 


On the last day of the convention, October 29, Franco addressed a crowd 
of over 100,000 blue-shirted party members, who had assembled in Madrid's 
soccer stadium to commemorate the 20th anniversary of the founding of the 
Falange. He assured them that the party would continue to be the main 
Organized political force of the regime. He also fully supported the Falangist 
demands for a more prominent role in the economic and social fields, and 
acclaimed the party as "the custodian of our national traditions...a loyal 
protector of (our) national interests." 


| 
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In general it appears that the Falange, shunted aside after World War II 
due to Franco's desire to gain the support of the victorious allies, is back 
in the limelight. Comments on this political development have been cautious, 
but most informed sources seem to agree that since the signing of the defense- 
aid pact with the United States (H.A.R., VI: 9) has raised Spain's standing 
in the international scene, Franco can afford to bring the fascist-inspired 
Falange to the forefront. Observers also indicate that Franco is desirous of 
getting assurances that the Falange will cooperate fully in the execution of 
the economic and military agreements with the United States. 


Unofficial reports indicate that a reorganization of the cabinet is in 
the offing, and that Franco is planning to streamline his government in order 
to simplify and expedite the funneling into Spain of American economic and 
military aid. There are said to be plans for combining the Ministries of Air, 
Navy, and Army into a single ministry, and for reuniting the Ministries of 
Commerce and of Industry. Whatever the rumored "streamlining" moves might be, 
it is agreed that the chief innovation in a reorganized cabinet would be the 
appearance of some of the Falange leaders who voiced the party's aspirations 
during the convention. 


The concordat between the Vatican and Spain (H.A.R., VI: 8) was finally 
ratified by the Spanish Cortes. Ratification followed a message delivered by 
Franco to the parliament in which he pledged full state cooperation with the 
Roman Catholic Church. He said that "it is the foremost duty of the state to 
safeguard the question of faith," and added an explanation of his views on 
religious tolerance by saying,"...non-Catholics will be allowed to practice 
their religion only as long as their activities do not conflict with the 
‘Catholic unity' of Spain." He concluded that "...this tolerance toward other 
creeds does not mean freedom of propaganda likely to foster religious discrep- 
ancies and perturb the unanimous possession of religious truth in this country.’ 
Franco's statement was regarded in non-Catholic circles as a warning to Spain's 
20,000 Protestants that they could expect no relaxation of present restrictions. 
Under present Spanish law non-Catholics are forbidden all public manifestations 


of worship. 


Latest developments concerning the United States-Spanish defense-aid pact 
include rumors that one of the secret clauses appended to the agreement 
involves an understanding whereby, in case of a world war, Spain would send a 
seven-division expeditionary force to help man the Western European front. The 
force, equipped by the military aid Spain is to receive through the defense-aid 
pact, would be rushed to the Italian Alps. This formula is understood to have 
been worked out during the latter stages of the 18-month negotiations between 
Spain and the United States. The Spanish are reported to have agreed it would 
be better to defend themselves as far east of their own country as possible; 
the United States view seems to have been that there was no point in giving 
Spain modern equipment if the Spanish Army was going to stay in Spain in the 
event of a Russian invasion of Western Europe. This news has been the first 
indication that there is a secret clause in the treaty committing Spain to fight 
beside the United States in the event of a war with Russia. 


Meanwhile, preliminary steps towards the execution of the military agree- 
ments are being taken. United States Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott 
arrived in Madrid October 28 on an inspection tour of propective air bases to be 
used by the United States in Spain, while a group of Spanish officials left a 
few days earlier on a three-week tour of air installations in the United States. 


| 
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Ahir Secretary Talbott, who said the purpose of his trip was to see the 

condition of present Spanish bases and "make sure we get a dollar's worth for 
every dollar we spend," has visited military airfields at Madrid, Saragossa, 
and Seville, and will reportedly also visit Cadiz, previously mentioned as a 
possible United States base. From Washington comes news that the construction 
firm of Pereira and Luckman will head a group of engineers in charge of design- 
ing the United States air and naval bases in Spain. 


As to the section of the United States-Spanish agreement regarding 
economic aid for Spain (H.A.R., VI: 9), it is said to include commitments on 
the part of the latter country to stabilize the peseta and balance the budget, 
to discourage cartel and monopolistic agreements, to arrange for the conver- 
sion of the peseta balances held by United States nationals, and to facilitate 
acquisition of strategic materials by the United States with due regard to 
Spanish requirements. The United States in return has agreed to give Spain 
economic and technical aid; an American economic mission headed by E.L. Williams 
is reportedly being sent to Madrid soon to study the country's economic and 


technical needs. 


The Spanish Government itself has taken the first steps towards making 
administrative readjustments necessary as a result of the defense-aid pact. In 
the last meeting of the Council of Ministers it wes agreed to create a bureau 
of economic cooperation within the Department of Foreign Commerce and to form 
an inter-ministerial committee to supervise distribution of the American aid 
funds. The new bureau of economic cooperation will be headed by José Antonio 
Giménez Arnau, a well-lmown novelist (sic), while the committee assigned to 
supervise distribution of the financial aid will be headed by the Minister of 
Commerce. The latter committee will be formed by the sub-secretaries of the 
Treasury, Commerce, Public Works, Industry, and Agriculture, and by the 
directors of the Institute of Foreign Currencies. 


The economic picture during October, as during the summer months, was 
influenced largely by the weather. The vigorous hand of nature has turned the 
parched Spanish countryside into a scene of floods and landslides rivaling in 
their destruction the severe four-month drought which preceded them 
(HAR VI: 9). In Murcia province the overflowing Segura River threatened 
the numerous red pepper mills, where workers had to be evacuated. In northern 
vpain torrential rains and floods caused 50 deaths and an estimated $20 million 
aqamage to crops, property, and livestock. ilardest hit of the northern regions 
ware the Basaue provinces, where 35 of the 50 deaths occurred, and where waters 
a feet deep surged through factories in the vicinity of San Sebastian, causing 
damages amounting to $1 million. 


The sugar-beet and rice crops, both being harvested at the present time, 
Promise to bé good and excellent respectively. The sugar-beet crop, although 
curtailed somewhat by the summer drought, will be large enough to permit Spain 
to export sugar this year (sugar production is estimated at 300,000 tons), 
while rice threshing, steadily increasing, gives promise of one of the best 
crops in recent years. The rice-growing area of Tortos, near the mouth of the 
‘oro, has reported a record crop of 88 million kilos. 


; Olive picking continues with reports that the quality of the fruit is very 
Pied “Stimates of the size of the crop vary, but it is likely that the amount 
°. Olives of export quality will be twice that of last year. 
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The Spanish Minister of Commerce has announced that two credits, amounting 
million, have been granted by the United States for the purchase of raw 
, and that authorization has been obtained from the United States for 
ment in Spanish vessels of up to 50% of the cotton to be sent to Spain. 


WI 


A recent and noticeable increase of commercial activity in Barcelona seems 
indicate the confidence of the business world in the U.S.-Spanish defense- 


aid pact. The Spanish subsidiary of Ford Motor Company, Ford Motor Ibérica, 
hes been authorized to set up a factory in that city for the manufacture of 
tractors. Also, an unnamed Spanish company is said to have announced plans to 
esta ee a factory in Barcelona for the manufacture of four-ton trucks at a 
rate of 3,000 a year, with plans to increase production should demand for them 
be su large. 

Another indication that the business world expects a commercial stimulus 
to take place throughout Spain as a result of the pact is the announcement by 
several American and Italian shipping lines that they plan to make Barcelona a 


regular port of call for both their passenger and cargo ships on the U.S.- 
Mediterranean run. 


The Minister of Education, Joaquin Ruiz Jiménez, has announced plans for a 
250 million program to fight the nations 20% illiteracy rate. Reports show 
hat since 1939 the government has concentrated mainly on institutions of 
higher education, while the elementary schools have been neglected. The Army 
has promised to collaborate with the new program (which is to extend over a 
l0-year period) by teaching new recruits to read and write, while the labor 
inet utions of the Hage tag of Labor, the state trade unions, and certain 
private organizations have offered their ccoperation. 


The almost complete independence of the schools (both secondary and 
university level) run by the Roman Catholic Church has been somewhat restricted 
Dy a new law giving the state authority to appoint inspectors during final 
examinations in the religious schools. Previously the state was obliged to 
give regular diplomas to church school graduates, although it had nothing to say 

out examinations. The report concluded by saying, "Church school students 
tust also take the ‘national spirit' course taucht in state schools to ground 
the youth in fundamentals of the Franco regime, political, cultural and social." 


PORTUGAL | 


Portugal was engrossed in politics at the end of October as it prepared 
for the National Assembly elections scheduled for November 8. Two views of the 
forthcoming elections were presented to the Portuguese public. Pro-Salazar 
sources predicted a resounding defeat for the opposition, and asserted that the 
latter could blame this only on their own inability to learn from past mistakes. 
llevertheless, despite many differences in political belief, opposition elements 
planned to unite their vote in an effort to "end the dictatorship" in Portugal. 


. Anti-Salazar sources also praised the vigor that was being displayed in 
their own ranks. Among the traditional parties that showed more signs of life 
‘han at any time since 1933, was the Portuguese Socialist party. Another was 
‘ue Partido Nacional Popular, headed by Rolao Preto. In all, 12 political 
Croups campaigned against the official Uniao Nacional party. Although campaign- 
‘ng appeared to be the freest in Portugal for many years, none of the le were 


- 
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permitted to campaign as political parties, but merely as groups supporting 
the opposition candidates. Addressing a large gathering in Aveiro, General 
‘orton de Matos, a long-time critic of the Salazar regime, declared that a 
"regime of liberty" could place Portugal on the same level (sic) as France, 
Great Britain, and the United States. However, de Matos conceded that the 
opposition had little chance of seating its 26 candidates, and declared that 
the forthcoming test at the polls must be viewed as a type of "guerrilla 
action" in favor of Portuguese democracy. Norton de Matos, an officer who 
cained distinction in Portugal's expeditionary forces during World War I, was 
an unsuccessful candidate for President in the sterile elections of 1949. 


Although professing a blasé attitude toward the elections, the pro-Salazar 
press complained that many "condemnable" policies were being followed by the 
opposition. Among such alleged malpractices, it named the use of personal 
attack, vainglorious words, and insinuation. Several salazarista press organs 
declared that most of the 12 opposition groups were "laughable," and that they 
all preached democracy and liberty even as they revealed a complete lack of 
political ethics themselves. It was also predicted that the Portuguese people 
would not be attracted by a campaign consisting simply of shouts of hatred and 
abstract criticism. 


Pro-democratic newspapers in Portugal injected the NATO pact into the 
campaign by claiming that the Portuguese armed forces were almost completely 
under American control. They pointed to a recent article in the U.S. News and 
World Report, which stated that the U.S. could count on 10 Portuguese divisions 
in event of a future war. The Moscow radio likewise claimed that General 
Cassady, commanding officer of U.S. troops in the Azorian archipelago, quite 
blandly assumed the title of "Military Commander of the Azores." The same 
source also claimed that "...as wretched peasants left their island homes in 
search of a livelihood elsewhere, thousands of G.I.'s arrived to live there in 
style and enjoy all sorts of privileges." Such charges were ridiculed in the 
pro-Salazar press. 


Headed by the battleship "Iowa," a large American task force visited 
Lisbon late in the month. The visit was made as another routine courtesy under 
the NATO pact. 


Large-scale maneuvers were held by the Portuguese army during October with 
20,000 troops participating near the "military city" of Santa Margarida. 
lechanized and motorized elements dominated the war games; 100 "General Patton" 
tanks were used in one phase of the exercises, which were witnessed by General 
Craveiro Lopes, President of the Republic. 


Portugal's merchant marine continues to grow slowly but steadily. The new 
e2,000-ton liner "Santa Maria," sister ship of the “Vera Cruz," was placed in 
service late in the month. It will make its maiden voyage to Brazil, Uruguay 
ond Argentina in November. Various additions were also made to the fishing 
“leet, including an ultra-modern trawler. 


| Cork exports have been high throughout 1953, and a total export of 230,000 
48 anticipated. At present, Portugal produces well over half the world's cork; 
the area planted in "sobreiros"--cork groves--comprises about one-third of the 
vorld's cork-growing acreage. Portuguese cork is regarded as the best in 
wality. Since 1940 the industry has been rapidly industrialized, and there 
“re now more than 500 factories engaged in processing cork. Many are equipped 
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with modern machinery and turn out not only bottle corks of all sizes and 
dimensions, but innumerable articles such as life-belts, sports gear, and 
equipment used in the surgical and medical industries. 


On the social front, it was announced that 600,000 contos have been 
spent on hospital construction and improvement since 1943. It was also 
claimed that advances have been made in psychiatric treatment and study, 
especially since 1945. Portugal today is equipped with approximately 6,000 
beds for mental patients, and it is claimed that the percentage of cures has 


risen from 23% in 1926 to 54% in 1953. 


Large-scale works on the port facilities of liogamedes, Angola, were 
undertaken during October. In Mogambique, the Limpopo Valley Railroad, 
running from Lourengo Marques to the Transvaal border, was also opened. 


MEXICO 


On October 19 Presidents Eisenhower and Ruiz Cortines dedicated the 
Falcon Dam located about 75 miles down the Rio Grande from Laredo, Texas. The 
two presidential parties first met on the Mexican side in the newly built town 
of Nuevo Guerrero, whose 4,000 inhabitants were moved from the old village of 
Guerrero which was to oe inundated by the waters of the reservoir. Eisenhower 
and Ruiz Cortines shook hands and posed for pictures in front of the new high 
school, erroneously called the "Municipal Palace" in official propaganda, and 
then retired to the second floor, where they were entertained by musicians and 
folk dancing from a stage on the other side of the street. President Ruiz 
Cortines later came to the American side, where he was received by President 
Eisenhower in the administration building of the Boundary and Water Commission. 
He was authorized to leave the country for two hours by a special act cf the 
Mexican congress. The two presidential parties had luncheon under a canopy on 
the grounds, while the guests of both nations served themselves to a buffet. 
There was an exchange of toasts and good wishes, after which the two men talkec 
in private for 55 minutes concerning outstanding problems between the two 
countries. Following the discussion, both Presidents rode to the dedication 


site, where each delivered an address. 


President Eisenhower praised the Falcén Dam, calling it one of the most 
dramatic achievements of the International Bouncary Commission. He said that 
the project was a lesson to the world "in the way neighbor nations should live 
in peace and mutual respect, in common prosperity." Addressing his remarks to 
all of Latin America, he declared that because of world responsibilities the 
United States often had to direct its atvcention to remote places in what might 
seem to be a disregard for the continent to the south. With perhaps a sly 
reference to other Latin American countries, President Eisenhower also said 
that both Mexico and the United States were aware of the "ugly menace of 
totalitarianism, its gaudy promise and its grim practices". President Ruiz 
Cortines appealed for world peace and called for general disarmament. He spoke 
of the Falcén Dam as "the tangible result of that friendly spirit which it is 


our duty to maintain and make universal." 


The meeting of the Presidents and the dedication of the Falcén Dam was 
first proposed by Vice-President Richard M. Nixon when he attended the 
inauguration of Ruiz Cortines last December. At that time the idea was 
enthusiastically received, and it was thought that both men could discuss 
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common problems on this occasion. Mexican officials later decided that serious 
conversations were out of place. Although they considered the meeting an 
event of great significance, it was decided that it would be preferable simply 
to show the world, and in particular Latin America, evidence in a well- 
publicized ceremony of the good will that exists between the two nations. 
United States officials agreed, as did the Mexican press, which emphasized 
that this was a joint project between equals whose problems were not lasting, 
put whose friendship was. However, Mexican press and radio men were not 
pleased with the treatment they received during the ceremony, and let their 
feelings be known to members of the foreign press. A number of little things 
added up to a generally bad impression. First, they considered themselves 
intolerably pushed around by members of the secret service and the U.S. armed 
forces who were guarding the presidential parties. They also lamented the 
lack of reciprocity accorded them by United States pressmen. In Mexico 
reporters and photographers from the U.S. were hospitably greeted at a 
comfortable, well-equipped press booth with a well-stocked bar, plus many 
delicacies, including caviar, all free. On the other side of the border, 
reporters gathered in an old shack with no typewriters and only nickle soft 


drink machines. 


The Falcén Dam, which is nearly five miles long, is the first of three 
projects planned for the Rio Grande. It will create a lake nearly 60 miles 
long that will cover some 113,000 acres. The expenses of the $47 million 
project were borne by the two countries in proportion to the amount of water 
to be taken, with Mexico paying 41.4% and the U.S. 58.6%. About $8 million of 
the total was spent in buying up lands and resettling villages. The dam has a 
threefold purpose: to irrigate 600,000 acres in Texas and 700,000 in Mexico 
with the help of the Marte Gémez reservoir on the San Juan river; to provide 
about 31,500 kilowatts of electric power on each side of the river; and to 
control floods. The dam receives its name from a Texas village covered by the 
waters, which in turn took its name from a Spanish family, Falcdn. 


The inauguration of the Falcén Dam was marred by tragedy when one of the 
special planes of the Pemex company (Petréleos Mexicanos), a C-47, crashed en 
route to Nuevo Guerrero. It was one of 25 planes which left from Monterrey 
carrying persons to the inauguration, and had among its passengers several 
well-known photographers and journalists, including James Clifford Safely, 
editor of the San Diego Union. All perished in the accident. 


Citizens of Baja California del Norte, which became Mexico's 29th state 
last year, have elected a governor and members of the state congress. An 
overwhelming victory was recorded for the PRI (Partido Revolucionario 
Institutional) when the candidate for governor, Braulio Maldonado, took over 
80% of the vote. Both the Partido de Accién Nacional, a Catholic conservative 
group, and the Federacién del Partido del Pueblo, headed by General Henriquez 
Guzmin, made poor showings. Contrary to many reports, this is not the first 
time women have voted in a state election in Mexico. Women voted and held 
office during the early 1920's in Tabasco, San Luis Potosi, Yucatan and Chiapas. 


Meetings between U.S. labor representatives and Mexican consular officials 
Over the recruiting of farm labor have been halted while representatives from 
both nations seek advice from their governments. The plan under study is one 
which would make it possible to recruit Mexican workers at the border. Under 
the present law, which expires on December 31, workers are hired in Guadalajara, 
more than 1,000 miles in the interior; American farmers pay the transportation 
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costs. The program under consideration would amend this law to set up 
machinery for recruiting laborers along the border, and enable them to commute 
pack and forth merely by presenting to border officials what is called an 
T-100 card. This system was used during the Second World War when there was a 
serious shortage of farm labor. The plan would decidedly favor the small 
farmers who cannot afford an expensive outlay for living quarters and 
transportation charges. There also is speculation that Washington may try to 
solve the reported labor shortage in Southwestern farms by legalizing a small 
percentage of the large number of illegal entrances made by Mexicans already 
working in the United States. On the other hand, there is a possibility that 
U.S. Attorney General Herbert Brownell will start a concerted drive to deport 
all wetbacks if and when the new program goes into effect. This would seem 
more desirable than condoning the offenses of Mexicans who cross the border 
surreptitiously and of U.S. farmers who hire them. 


The Mexican government is taking measures to solve population problems 
which encourage braceros (farm workers) to cross the border illegally. The 
Secretary of Hydraulic Resources has announced that by the end of the year the 
government will have transferred about 1,000 families to more fertile areas in 
Tabasco and the Papaloapan Basin in south-east Mexico. It has also been 
reported that 145 families from Tamaulipas will soon settle in the Territory 
of Baja California del Sur. During 1954, the government hopes to transfer 
about 5,000 families from unproductive areas to new locations. However, in 
view of Mexico's burgeoning population, these measures appear insignificant. 


An agreement has been reached after many months of bitter dispute between 
the government and the Mexican Light and Power Company over power rates, and 
it is expected that another will soon be concluded with the American and 
Foreign Power Company, Inc. The Mexican Light and Power Company, owned 
primarily by Sofina of Belgium, but Canadian registered, has been insisting 
that without increased rates only a subsistence type of business could be 
maintained. This would make it impossible to attract new cenital to finance 
expansion made necessary by Mexico's industrialization. In the past the 
government has turned a deaf ear to such pleas, characterizing the demands as 
politically impossible. Last month, in an about face which strongly indicates 
the desire of the present administration to show foreign investors its fair- 
ness, a new agreement was made possible. It provides for an annual net profit 
after taxes of 5% based on the assessed capital investment. This now stands 
at about $100 million in the case of the Mexican Light and Power Company. The 
increased charges, which will be presented to the public as a continuation of 
temporary increases granted last year, are accompanied by the lifting of a 
three-year loan of $21 million. The administration is expecting an outcry 
from the political opposition, since power rates for a long time have been an 
explosive issue in Mexico. However, the willingress to face the opposition 
shows the strength of the present administration, as well as its determination 
to make it known that foreign investment nas a safe and profitable future in 
Mexico. The decision also seems to indicate that foreign power companies will 
be assured their present important position, despite the expanding role of the 
Federal Electricity Commission as a power producer. The commission is speeding 
construction of several new hydroelectric plants. The most important of these 
are a third unit at Ixtapantongo in the state of Mexico, which will produce 
45,000 kilowatts; a unit in Durango which will produce 18,000 kilowatts; a 
Plant at San Bartolo which will produce 25,000 kilowatts; and the Tingambato 
dam located in the Federal District that is scheduled for completion in 1955 
end will produce 135,000 kilowatts. 
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The ninth meeting of the Inter-American Press Association was held in 
Mexico City last month. Warnings about the dangerous trend toward legislating 
freedom of the press out of existence were made by Jules Dubois, the Latin 
American correspondent of the Chicago Tribune and the chairman of the Freedom 
of the Press Committee. The general assembly of the association pointed out 
20 areas in the Western Hemisphere where freedom of the press existed, and 
listed 10 where freedom was limited. Argentina, Venezuela, Colombia, Cuba and 
Peru were cited as those countries now restricting freedom in the greatest 
degree. The assembly passed many resolutions, including one to appoint a 
correspondent for each country to report on the state of the press, one on 
self-imposed responsibility of the press, and one to award a gold medal 
annually to a "hero for the cause of freedom of the press". The award was 
made this year to David Michel Torino, publisher of El Intransigente of Salta, 
Argentina, whose newspaper was closed when he was jailed by the Peron 


Administration. 


I.A.P.A. is the only hemisphere organization in a position to speak 


freely in its crusade for freedom of the press, since the United Nations and \ 
the Organization of American States have diplomatic handicaps. It also has the 
important function of bringing together publishers and journalists from the 21 ; 


American republics, who otherwise might never get to know each other or discuss 
their mutual problems. Although the chief purpose of I.A.P.A. is to safeguard 
freedom of the press, it actively concerns itself with such matters as . 
journalistic ethics, exchange scholarships, newsprint, and export advertising. 

It now has added the objective of responsibility of the press. In the past 

year the association's membership has increased from 250 to 303 members. 


Political and nationalistic rivalries are expected to and do emerge in 
get-togethers such as the above. The Mexico City meeting was marred by an 
incident on Octcber 9 when Luis de la Puente, an exiled Peruvian Aprista work- 
ing for La Opinién of Puebla, Mexico attacked General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
of the Dominican. Republic as a "filthy (esqueroso) dictator". Dr. German 
Ornes, representative of El Caribe, published in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, thereupon picked up a copy of the 12-page report of the Freedom of 
the Press Committee, and attempted to beat de la Puente over the head with it. 


Reliable sources report that several countries are negotiating to barter 
products for Mexican crude oil. A Japanese concern is offering ocean-going 
tankers, pipe and other field equipment in exchange for 40 million barrels of 
Mexican crude oil. The British General Electric Company has offered over 200 
trolley-busses to Mexico City municipal authorities in exchange for this 
product. It also has been reported that Argentine, which took 85,000 barrels 
of Mexican oil in exchange for wool last year, wants to continue this trade, 
and has made new offers of wool, beef and agricultural products for more crude 


It has been reported that Mexican industries will soon be supplied with 
domestically processed lead for the first time in history. Mexico, which 
produces 15% of the world's lead, has been obliged up to the present to export 
the ore. The processed product in turn has been imported to meet the needs of 
national industry. Now a U.S. firm, Knapp Mills, Inc. has established a new 
smelting firm, Knapp Mills of Mexico, S.A., which in a short while will supply 
the product. 
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It has been announced by the Secretary of Agriculture that the government 
is granting 130 million pesos in loans to farmers to finance winter plantings 
of wheat, maize, and beans. Planting will begin on some 425,000 hectares of 
land in 26 states. Guaranteed prices have been fixed by the government for 
all these products as soon as they are harvested. Meanwhile, producers of 
coarse, semi-refined, brown sugar have requested the Department of National 
Economy to allow them to export the product. Producers claim that in order 
to sell their stock, nearly 100,000 tons must be exported, because refineries 
will not buy it. Mexico has a surplus of about 100,000 tons of refined sugar 


this year. 


Mexican train travel between Nuevo Laredo and Mexico City has been 
revolutionized by the introduction of three new red-and-silver streamliners. 
Built in Switzerland, the trains are a light-weight European type, never 
before used in North America. The streamlined "Aztec Eagle" sports individual 
showers, special diners with no fixed hours for meals, air-conditioned 
roomettes, and bi-lingual hostesses. Prices remain the same for luxury 
services. A one-way ticket costs $10.86, with extra charges of $5.55 for a 
lower berth, $8 for a roomette, and $18 and $20 for special drawing rooms. 

The three trains cost over $5 million,and include three coaches and a large 
observation car. With this new service Mexican railroads hope to capture some 
of the airline trade which has amounted to from 150,000 to 200,000 passengers 
annually while train travel has accounted for only 18,000. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMATA 


The Guatemalan press has vigorously applauded the statements made in 
October by Guillermo Toriello (H.A.R., VI: 9), Guatemalan ambassador to the 
United States and head of his country's delegation tc the eighth United Nations 
convention. Toriello addressed the U.N. General Assem>ly, in which he referred 
to the necessity for constant protection of human rights and reaffirmed the 
"sincerity of his country" in its desire to defend the ideals of democracy. 

Ne described the "recent opposition” on the part of the United States to 
Guatemalan expropriation of United Fruit Company lands as a systematic campaign, 
hostile and unjust, directed against his government's "honest attempts" to 

raise the general standard of living. He also alleged that the campaign had 

the ultimate aim of impeding the progress of internal liberty. 


The Electric Company of Guatemala is still under government control 
(H.A.R., VI: 8), allegedly to prevent an interruption of service that would 
result from strikes for higher wages planned by workers. Alfonso Bauer Paiz, 
head of the government fact-finding committee, has submitted a report to the 
effect that the present profit on utilities amounts to some 107%; he estimated 
that 8% would be a "just" profit. He recommendec that salaries be increased 
by 100%, that the company be forced to repay some 3 million quetzales in back 
taxes, and that the fixed price of electricity be reduced by 1¢ per kilowatt 
hour. 


The 6,000 workers of the American-operated International Railway of 
Central America (H.A.R., VI: 9) declared a general strike on October 6, to 
protest the company's refusal to grant higher wages. The company's attitude 
has been declared arbitrary and unjust by some, who emphasize that most shares 
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are controlled by the United Fruit Company, which, according to the minority 
shareholders, itas secured lowered freight charges on bananas to the detriment 
of the railway company's over-all economy. Because of the strike, the govern- 
ment named a board of temporary "intervention" (government control), with 
Alfonso Bauer Paiz as director and Oscar de Leén Aragén as assessor. The 
"intervention" was declared to prevent interruption of railway service and, in 
the werds of Paiz, "was not a demonstration of prejudice on the part of the 
government." The authorities also pointed out that the International Railways 
of Central America, upon receiving notification of the pending strike, moved ) 


some 40 locomotives to El Salvador. 


Communist elements gained control of the Guatemalan railroad workers' 
union through an election held in October. Although the Communists had had 
considerable influence in the union, they had not been able to get complete 
control prior to the election. The vote was about 2-l. 


Francisco Fernandez, boss of the Fartido de Accién Revolucionaria (P.A.R.) 
declared in Congress that the Communist Party is Guatemala's "most disciplined 
and most patriotic" and that the P.A.R. is only a transition party "destined 
to disappear into the world Communist Party." For his indiscretion Fernandez 
was removed from party leadership, and replaced by Julio Estrada de la Hoz, a 
member of Guatemala's U.N. delegation, and generally considered politically to 
be much to the left of Fernandez. 


Gate crashers fought with ticket holders for seats at the bullfight in 
Guatemaia City which was part of the opening program of Guatemala's first 
annual October national fair (H.A.R., VI: 9). Eight persons were injured and 
even the bull ring was damaged. The government-controlled national radio said 
that the gate crashers were "reactionaries" trying to sabotage the state- 
sponsored exposition. Regardless of the full-page and showy advertisement in 
some American newsvapers, the fair failed to attract the desired quota of 
American tourists. The truth is that national lack of support and poor 
financing contributed as much toward failure as the gate crashers. 


EL SALVADOR 


As a result of heavy tropical rains accompanied by high winds, 
San Salvador, the nation's capital, was left virtually isolated. Roads were 
blocked by landslides, telephone and electric wires were knocked down, and a 
Phinde rise in the water level of the Rfo Sucio resulted in an unknown number of 
eaths. 


Acting as official representatives of Costa Rica, Minister of Foreign 
Relations Fernando Lara, and Minister of Agriculture Alfredo Hernandez Volio, 
have signed a free trade pact with the representatives of the Salvadorean 
government. 


La Prensa Grafica, El Salvador's largest newspaper, announced that Colombia 
has been considering the offering of facilities for the immigration of 5,000 
Salvadorean families. The plan, a result of the visit last September of General 
Gustavo Berrfo Munoz, Colombian Minister of War, allows for the easing of 
Srowing population pressures in El Salvador by resettlement of unoccupied 
Colombian territories. 


HONDURAS 


Honduras has been invited by the government of El Salvador to send 
representatives to the next conference of the Ministers of Agriculture which 
will be held in Tegucigaipa during November. All Central American countries 
as well as Panama and Mexico will be represented at the conference. 
Agricultural hygiene and sanitation, and present progress of the struggle 
against the locust plague (H.A.R., VI: 7) are the main topics on the agenda. 


Ministers of Public Education of all Central American countries have 
been invited to attend inauguration ceremonies of the director of the Morazan 
Institute in Tegucigalpa. This will be part of the celebration of Morazaén 
Month, eulogizing the accomplishments of General Francisco Morazan, "apostle 
cf Central American unity," whose birthday was celebrated on October 3 through 
out Central America. The Instituto Morazanico is collecting funds to buy the 
house in which Morazan was born. Preparations have begun for the celebration 
in 1955 of Padre José Trinidad Reyes, fcunder of the University of Honduras. 


Accepting the invitation of the Cuban government, Honduras will send 
delegates to the second Hispanic American Art Biennial, which will be 
celebrated in Havana next December as part of the festivities marking the 
centenary of José Marti. In the Honduran School of Fine Arts, an exhibition 
of paintings of El Salvador has been held. 


NICARAGUA 


Luis Somoza Debayle, president of the legislature, took over the role of 
chief executive during the absence from Nicaragua of his father, President 
Anastasio Somoza. Somoza Debayle promptly relieved members of the farmers' 
and coffee-growers' co-operatives from a tax on rents for the last six months 
of 1953. He took this action because they had already been taxed on net 
earnings from coffee and cotton. The acting President promised the permanent 
establishment of a rain-making department, since recent droughts have affected 
some 25% of the grain crops, and made provisions for these crops to be bought 
at export prices by the National Granary and the "Mercantil de Ultramar." He 
also promised to give a part of the receipts of the coffee tax to the coffee- 
producers' co-operative for the promotion of their coffee program. 


After visiting Vargas of Brazil and Perén of Argentina, President Somoza 
of Nicaragua went to Peru to pay his respects to President Odrfa. At his 
press conference in Lima, Somoza stated that he does not favor. the formation 
of regional blocs, but rather "the union of all countries to the benefit of 
the entire continent." He added that his current visit might result in 
expanded trade between Peru and Nicaragua, although this, like most of Somoza's 
declarations on international matters, is really oratory divorced from 
realpolitik. The President also spoke of the need for a canal through 
Nicaragua for continental defense. He said that studies and plans were well 
advanced despite the fact that work has not been started on the project, in 
which, incidentally, the principal participant, the United States, is little 
interested. Somoza remarked that a highway had been built from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic in Nicaragua which, in the event of any attack on the Panama 
Canal, would serve for troop movements. In reply to recent accusations, he 
emphasized that his country enjoys freedom of the press "but without abuses of 
this right," and made the ex-parte statement that political crises and 
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and revolutions in his country had been avoided by allowing the opposition to 
share in the government. 


The foreign commerce of Nicaragua for the first half of this year amounted 
to $57 million, imports accounting for $19 million and exports $38 million. 
Coffee exports totaled over $17 million; cotton, $5 million; gold, over $4 
million; rice $3 million; and sesame over $2 million. Exports to the United 

tates amounted to over $18 million, and imports from the United States over 
$12 million. Statistics also show that the export of sugar from Nicaragua has 
continued an upward trend during recent years. 


Nicaragua has started a $6 million program to build 727 kilometers of 
farm-to-market roads (H.A.R., VI: 9). This disclosure was made in Washington 
by Minister of Development and Public Works Lacayo-Fialios, after signing a 
new loan agreement for $3.5 million with the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 


COSTA RICA 


Costa Rican Finance Minister Alfredo Hernandez has reported as "very 
satisfactory" the outcome of the second conference of the committee on economic 
cooperation for the Central American Isthmus. The conference was held in 
San José under the auspices of the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America. The finance ministers of all five Isthmian republics and an observer 
from Panama attended. As a step toward economic union, the conference decided 
to set up an advanced school of public administration centered in Costa Rica 
and financed by the participating governments. A unified system of customs 
terminology, to remove the differing classifications of similar goods hamper- 
ing Central American trade, also was approved. Besides discussing the 
possibility of a Central American merchant fleet and a unified Central American 
air service, the ministers urged the adoption of a multilateral trade agreement 
between all isthmian countries. 


On October 7, the legislative body approved by 35 to 6 the constitutional 
reform proposed by the adherants of President Otilio Ulate. The reform would 
permit the re-election of the President after a four-year absence from office 
(H.A.R., VI: 7). An eight-year retirement is now stipulated by the Constitu- 
tion. Nevertheless, the modification must be approved at the next meeting of 
Congress before it can become effective. 


Owing to an excellent coffee crop, Costa Rica's internal monetary reserves 
reached a record $26.3 million at the end of June, or $1.8 million higher than 
at the end of the first quarter of 1953. The 1952-1953 coffee crop rose 4O% 
above last year's to about 72,215,000 lbs with exports at approximately 
98,611,000 lbs. Money in circulation on June 15 amounted to 296.6 million 
colones (approximately $53,388,000) against 274.4 million colones a year before. 


The Costa Rican Confederation of Labor has succeeded recently in organizir 
the labor on six of the country's big coffee plantations. Two of these are 
also important sugar producers. Although they have not as yet negotiated 
collective agreements with the employers, the new union claims to have improved 
the working conditions of their members already. 
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The Association of Newspapermen of Costa Rica has sent a message to the 
Inter-American Press Association convention in Mexico City protesting the 
inclusion of Costa Rica among the countries which abridge freedom of the 


press. 


PANAMA 


In a statement to the United States press, José Antonio Remon, President 
of Panama, expressed his complete satisfaction with the outcome of his 
official visit to Washington (H.A.R., VI: 9). Remon said that his country is 
willing to offer any facilities necessary to the building and maintenance of 
U.S. military bases for common defense. President Eisenhower, after meeting 
with Remén, made the statement that the U.S. will return to Panama all land 
not essential to the actual maintenance of the canal. He also promised 
equality of treatment and opportunity to Panamanians with respect to employment 
in the Canal Zone. 


Panama City will throb with excitement and gaiety during the week 
beginning October 30, as Panama celebrates the 50th anniversary of its inde- 
pendence. Top-flight sporting events will include races, baseball, football, 
colf, and swimming competitions. Various American nations are sending delega- 
tions to honor Panama's anniversary. Official delegates from foreign countries 
will attend the ceremonies, and will be received by President José A. Remén in 
a Sunday morning audience at the Palacio de las Garzas. 


Colén Free Zone holds promise of becoming a worthy successor of colonial 
Portobello. The zone, located in the narrow waist of the Americas, is a 100- 
acre international area into which goods may be shipped for storage and 
processing, then reshipped without the customary duties and fees. Stimulated 
by the growing economic importance of the free zone, Coldén, which was fast on 
its way to becoming a ghost city after a letdown from the war-time boom, is 
making a slow but steady comeback. The zone, although cfficially opened in 
1951, is now a $49 million operaticn, and the port area, where new docks will 
be built. An international agreement is involved, since the U.S. controls the 
water around the zone. No import licenses are required and labor is cheap and 
plentiful. 


Airlines serving Panama report a vastly increased air cargo business. Pan 
American World Airways alone reports that it is now air-shipping to Central 
aneesns about 100,000 pounds of cargo a month compared to less than 5,000 in 
195¢C. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The people of Cuba are still acutely conscious of the after-effects of the 
July 26 revolution (H.A.R., VI: 7) which attempted to overthrow the dictator- 
Ship of General Batista. Already governing without a regular constitution and 
without congress, Batista and his ministers at that time imposed a 90-day 
decree which removed the last vestiges of personal liberty. Among the most 
Odicus provisions of this decree were a very strict censorship and the denial 
of the rights of assembly and habeas corpus. Ina separate act, the right to 
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strike was also denied. This was followed in August by Public Order No. 997 
(H.A.R., VI? 8), an oppressive measure which provides severe penalties for 


such ill-defined offenses as desacato (disrespect), false rumors, defamation, 
and calumny. 


After all this, Cubans were intensely interested in Batista's promise 
to end the 90-day decree when it was due to expire on October 28. He kept 
his word, and newspapers in and out of Cuba applauded, in spite of the fact 
that it was realized that they were praising him for something that was 
reprehensible in the first place. In reality, the ending of this measure 
means little. Even with the withdrawal of individual censors from newspaper 
offices, censorship remains in force because Public Order No. 997 was neither 
repealed nor modified. Pressure has been brought on the dictator to revoke 
this act, and, while it seems unlikely that he will, he has promised to 
eliminate some of its more arbitrary features, one of which makes it a crime 
for a civil servant to speak ill of his superiors. At the meeting of the 
Inter-American Press Association in Mexico in mid-October, Cuba was attacked 
by its own editors as being one of the countries in which the most rigid type 
of censorship prevails. The committee on freedom of the press was instructed 
to register a protest with the Cuban Government and request that censorship 


be abolished. 


According to Herbert L. Matthews of the New York Times, who spent a week 
in Havana during October, part of Cuba's dilemma is that, while public 
discontent with Batista is so great that he would probably be defeated if 
there were a free election, there is no leader at present who could win on ‘ 
any issue other than that of hatred for the dictator. Cubans are thought to 
be more influenced by personalities than parties and more ready to vote 
"against" than "for" a personality, but the parties thus far have not been 
able to bring forth a popular personality. The two main parties are divided 
into factions. The Auténticos have formed two groups, those following ousted 
ex-President Carlos Prio Socarras, now in exile in Miami, and those under 
ex-President Ramon Grau San Martin. The Ortodoxos have split into five 
separate units. .All this seems to indicate that Batista is possibly the only 
man strong enough to control the situation. That he is uncertain of his 
position is indicated by another postponement of general elections. The new 
date has been set for November 1, 1954. The previous dates were for November 
of 1953, set aside by the July revolt, and June 1954. Technically, the 
latter election was to have decided the selection of all officers except the 
President, and congress was to have arranged the presidential contest. The 
November 1954 plan is again all-inclusive. 


Except for the fact that the dictator seized and maintains his power 
illegally, his government has brought some of the “advantages" of dictator- 
Ship. Gangsterism, which was rife under Prio, has been brought under 
control. Transportation and public welfare have been improved. Even graft 
and corruption seem to have been materially reduced, although censorship may 
hide the illegal activities of the new government clique. The Sugar Agree- 
ment (H.A.R., VI: 8) has assured the country of stable markets and prices | 
for three years. Labor relations are superficially good since the "temporary" | 
loss of the right to strike has been compensated for by one-month vacations 
for all workers (H.A.R., VI: 8). While one sugar union leader, José L. 
Martinez, is demanding nationalization of the sugar industry to assure 
"equitable sharing of its riches", Batista seems so sure of labor's support 
in the forthcoming elections that he is reportedly contemplating legislation 


which would give certain benefits to employers in the matter of the discharge 
of workers. The right to dismiss workers in recent years has been largely 
theoretical. With this apparent order and calm there is relative prosperity; 
even sO, prosperity did not prevent the overthrow of Diaz in Mexico. The 
surging undercurrent of unrest throughout the island stems almost entirely 
from the loss of constitutional rights. 


One undercover leader who has had considerable publicity in the last 
month is Aurelio Sanchez Arango (H.A.R., VI: 9), former Minister of State 
and professor at Havana University. He is known to be engaged in revolu- 
tionary activities and, though long sought by the government, he seems to be 
able to get in and out of the country at will by private plane. Several of 
his friends and associates have been seized and tortured in efforts to 
apprehend him, including Dr. Armando Hernandez, who was released after three 
weeks of brutal treatment. Interviewed recently by a representative of Time 
magazine, Sanchez Arango made it clear that he would continue to oppose the 
illegal government of Batista in every way possible. 


The Santiago Urgency Court ended the trials of the July revolutionaries 
on October 6. The court sentenced 29 persons, including two women, to prison 
terms of from seven months to 13 years. Fidel Castro, the student leader, 
received a maximum sentence of 15 years. Seventy-two persons were acquitted. 
The government apparently had to abandon its attempt to make the Communists 
the scapegoat of the affair (H.A.R., VI: 8 & 9) because of the fact that 
their leaders escaped. Twelve students were released in Havana after having 
been arrested in connection with a recent discovery of an arms cache at the 
university. 


Cuba continues to maintain a favorable economic position. The official 
Banco Nacional reports a strong demand for government bonds at par or even 
above par. Gold and foreign exchange reserves are well above minimum require- 
ments. The government is in a position to pay off its entire bonded debt if 
it were desirable, while bank deposits are at the highest level in Cuban 
history. On the other hand, while there is plenty of money available for new 
investments, potential political instability and relatively high labor costs 
seem to deter new investments at this time. There is also some increase in 
unemployment, and, according to the businessmen themselves, business in 
general has slowed down. 


HAITI 


A $7 million reconstruction project has been completed in Cap-Haltien 
after a three-year effort. This project includes water front improvements 
extending the length of the city, a pier capable of berthing large freighters 
and liners, and a new one-million-gallon water reservoir. In addition, an 
airfield and an asphalt highway connecting Cap-Halltien with Port-au-Prince are 
expected to be completed in the near future. 


The Reynolds Mining Corporation, a subsidiary of the Reynolds Metal 
Company, has started developing its alumninum ore reserves near the port of 
Mirago&ne, approximately 60 miles west of Port-au-Prince on the north coast of 
the southern peninsula. This site is especially favorable for the development 
program because of a natural protected harbor which is of sufficient depth to 
admit the largest ore carriers. According to Walter L. Rice, president of the 
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corporation, the project will cost several million dollars and will be 

designed to permit a rapid expansion of facilities if conditions warrant. In 
1944, the corporation entered into a 60-year agreement with the Haitian goverr 
ment to develop this industry. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


On October 18, the Dominican army intelligence service announced that it 
had discovered a "Communist plot" originating in Guatemala. Its object was 
to win followers among veteran Puerto Rican soldiers of the U.S. Army who have 
returned from Korea. Some observers believe that this was merely a publicity 
stunt to win the approval of the United States. 


By presidential decree the war, navy and air ministries were merged on 
October 1 into a single ministry. General José Garcia Trujillo, a nephew of 
the dictator, was selected to head the new office, thus marking the return to 
this type of position of a member of the Trujillo family. General Fausto EF. 
Camano had previously been chief of the Army, Navy and Air Force in his 
capacity as Secretary of War (H.A.R. VI: 8). 


Generalissimo Trujillo, following a self-advertised policy of opening 
the gates of the nation to all needy persons provided they do not profess 
Communist doctrines, has consented to admit Micheal Patrick O'Brien, the 
modern counterpart of the man without a country. For the past two years 
O'Brien has been traveling all over the world attempting to gain asylum in 
some country. However, it is believed in some circles that this announcement 
was a newspaper stunt probably brought about by the greasing of certain 
influential palms in the government, thus exemplifying not the generosity of 
Trujillo but rather the corruption of certain Dominican officials. 


A bill extending the powers of the development committee was submitted 
to the Dominican senate on October 20 by President Trujillo. According to 
this bill, the committee will be composed of a president, two or more vice 
presidents, and an unspecified number of members appointed by presidential 
decree. Among the duties of the committee will be the distribution of land 
to the needy, the enforcement of the Trujillo labor code, the promotion of 
ship and air lines, and the recommendation, creation, modification, or 


Suppression of taxes. 


During a meeting of the first national congress of employers on 
October 26 in Ciudad Trujillo, it was proposed that a committee be formed to 
select anti-Communist books to be distributed as anti-Communist propaganda; 
and that a register be drawn up of undesirable Communist workers, especially 
those who belonged to the now defunct Dominican Popular Socialist Party, or 
who, without having belonged to that party, profess Communist doctrines. 


While these proposals were being considered by the national congress of 
employers, a meeting of the press was held in Ciudad Trujillo, in support of 
the attitude assumed by Dr. German Ornes Coiscou at the Inter-American Press 
Conference in Mexico City. Dr. Ornes had stoutly defended the dictator by 
attempting to smash over the head an exiled, Peruvian Aprista with the bulky 
"Freedom of The Press Report" when the latter seized the microphone to launch 
a vitriolic attack on Generalissimo Trujillo.At the Ciudad Trujillo meeting 
German Soriano also proposed the creation of an anti-Communist league of 


Dominican journalists. 
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PUERTO RICO 


The Trusteeship Committee of the U.N. began hearings at the end of 
October regarding the request of the U.S. to discontinue submitting reports 
on Puerto Rico (H.A.R., VI: 8 & 9) to the U.N. Committee on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Preliminary discussions were heard in the latter 
committee in September, but the decision was yet to be made by the Trusteeship 
Committee. The U.S. position is that the status acquired by Puerto Rico under 
the act which created the Associated Free State or "Commonwealth" of Puerto 
Rico effectively removed it from the category of non-self-governing 
territories. Dr. Antonio Fernés Isern, resident commissioner for Puerto Rico 
in Washington, told the committee that the "last vestige of colonialism has 
disappeared." Representative Frances P. Bolton of Ohio stated that the 
people of Puerto Rico had chosen their present form of government by an 
overwhelming majority. These statements echo earlier arguments of Governor 
Munoz Marin, who has asserted that the island freely chose this particular 
form of government, although the voters were aware that complete freedom from 
the United States could have been obtained by supporting the Nationalist 
Party. That party has not been able to get enough write-in votes in elections 
since 1932 to secure a place on the ballot. ) 


The Mexican newsmagazine Tiempo devoted 30 of its 76 pages in the 
October 5 issue to a comprehensive and flattering survey of modern Puerto 
Rico. Except for the fact that such complete coverage leads to the obvious 
conclusion that this is “inspired” journalism, it might support the contention 
that a friendly Mexico wished to salute a Puerto Rico which has come of age. 


Governor Munoz Marin pardoned and restored full citizenship to Pedro 
Albizu Campos, the nationalist Party leader who instigated the abortive revolt 
of October 30, 1950 in which the Governor's own life was threatened. This 
coincided with the attempt on the life of President Truman by Oscar Collazo, | 
another member of the miniscule and extremist Nationalist Party, now thought 


to number less than 1,000 members. 


Following the state visit of President Ramén and Senora Cecilia Pinel de 
Remon of Panama to Washington, the President's wife and party were received as 
honor guests of Puerto Rico by the Governor in San Juan. They expressed 
interest in visiting agencies concerned with social welfare and education. 
Other members of the party were: Vice President Ricardo Arias Espinosa, 
Panamanian U.N. Delegate Roberto Arias, Controller Enrique de Obarrio, and the 
sister of the President, Graciela Remon. 


The Committee on Public Education of the Puerto Rican Senate, headed by 
Senator Juana Rodriguez Mundo, has been holding hearings on legislation which 
will attempt to raise the quality of radio broadcasting. Such items as 
eliminating jokes of double meaning and of low moral value, reducing programs 
featuring homicide and adultery, and improving diction and content are being 
discussed. 


Until recently, U.S. federal employees in Puerto Rico had been 
accorded a 25% supplement over and above their regular salaries. The economy 
drive of the Eisenhower administration eliminated this bonus, but the several 
hundreds of persons affected are making a concerted effort to get it 
reinstated. Taking the lead in the drive is Luis A. Ferré, vice president of 
the Estadista (Statehood) Party, member of the Puerto Rican House of 
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Representatives, and well-known industrialist. Although not involved himself, 
he is optimistic about a possible restoration. Members of the medical and 
legal professions who lost the supplement are expected to resign if it is not 


restored. 


VENEZUELA 


Venezuelan security pclice have arrested Rafael Caldera, secretary 
general of the Christian Socialist Party (COPEI), and other members of the 
party's governing board, including Lorenzo Fernandez, Victor Jiménez, and 
Ezequiel Monsalve. The arrests were made when COPEI began distributing 
leaflets denying the recently published press releases stating that the 
regional conventions in Tachira and Yaracuy had decided to support the 
current governmental policies (H.A.R., VI: 9). The leaflets proclaimed that 
the conventions were held by persons expelled from the party and by unlmown 
persons who were not legally affiliated with COPEI. After being held for 
eight days the detained men were released. 


Upon his arrival at the Maiquetia airport, the President of Nicaragua, 
General Anastasio Somoza, was cordially received by President Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez and other high functionaries of the Venezuelan Government. The 
presidential party proceeded from La Guaira to Caracas on the new super- 
highway which will be inaugurated in November. A great reception was accorded 
the Chief of State in the Venezuelan capital. During Somoza's stay he placed 
a floral wreath on the tomb of Simén Bolivar and later received the Order of 
the Liberator from President Pérez. Jiménez. While in Caracas the Nicaraguan 
president indicated that he would try to set up a commercial treaty between 
Nicaragua and Venezuela. In a press conference held during his four-day 
visit, President Somoza stated that he favored a peaceful solution to western 
hemispheric "colonialism". 


A similar declaration was made earlier by the Venezuelan Minister of 
Foreign Relations who went to the length of stating that Venezuela hopes for 
the success of the revolt in British Guiana. Venezuelan Consul Molina 
Rodriguez in Georgetown, British Guiana, also informed the Government of 
British Guiana, Sir Henry Savage, that Venezuela does not deem proper the 
existence of colonies in the American Continent. Molina likewise denied 
reports concerning movements of troops on the Venezuelan border. Thus, the 
tone is being set for discussions of "colonialism" at the 10th Conference of 
American States scheduled to be held in Caracas next spring. Janet Jagan, 
wife of the ousted prime minister of British Guiana, wrote a report for the 
October 29 issue of Ultimas Noticias, a Caracas newspaper. Mrs. Jagan claimed 
the British troops violated the colonies' constitutional rights and trumped up 
charges of Communism against her husband. The Venezuelan Government would 
certainly not permit such accusations to be made against itself, and is 
Clearly fostering the trouble in British Guiana. 


The Third Conference of Latin American Nutritional Problems opened in 
Caracas in October, and was attended by delegates from aimost all the Latin 
American countries, the U.S., Canada, France, Spain, Holland, as well as by 
various technical groups from the U.N. The conference lasted 10 days. During 
this period, Venezuelan minister of health P.A. Gutiérrez Alfaro reported 
Plans for new food-labeling regulations to be effective around November 30. 

The new rulings will apply to all foods and beverages except unprocessed foods. 
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According to the figures of the Central Bank, $139 million in new 
capital entered Venezuela in 1952 to be invested in new commercial and 
industrial ventures. Other statistics made public were: $236 million was 
invested in new construction; $557 million was expended on imports of capital 
goods; end $260 million was spent for machinery and industrial equipment. 

Oil firms made a profit of more than 2,000 million bolfvares ($600 million), 
$60 million over the 1951 gain. These companies will pay an expected $150 
million in income tax to the Venezuelan Government. 


As a result of the commercial and industrial expansion in Venezuela, 
150 German technicians are to be brought to assist in proposed telephonic 
installations. This project was awarded by the government to the Siemens 
Halske Company and will cost approximately 70 million bolfvares ($21 million). 
The first 11 technicians arrived in October. As further evidence of this 
comercial trend, Sears, Roebuck, and Company will open its sixth outlet in 
Venezuela at Maracay during November. 


Campenon Bernard of Venezuela, a subsidiary of the French company 
Enterprises Campenon Bernard, has been awarded the contract to construct a 
3-mile east dike to protect the Maracaibo Canal, now being dredged, from being 
filled in by shifting sands. The cost of the project will be 23,137,300 
bolivares ($6,941,100). To accommodate the expected increased shipping due 
to this new canal, the existing port to Maracaibo will be expanded. The 
international port of Paraguana, recently finished by the Ministry of Public 
Works, will absorb the greater part of the shipping of the state of Falcén 
and the surrounding territories. The Venezuelan Government also will soon 
receive the second of three destroyers being built by Britain's Vickers- 
Armstrong, Ltd. The ships are designed for both coastal and deep sea 
cperations. 


From exile in Canada, Sencra Lucia Delgado Chalbaud, widow of former 
president Chalbaud who was assassinated in 1950, has carried on her attempts 
to obtained an honest official inquiry into her husband's murder. The lady 
Stated that his death was a result of his middle-of-the-road policies and his 
refusal to employ strict police measures. Colonel Delgado Chalbaud, one of 
three officials who overthrew the democratically-elected Gallegos government 
in 1948, set up a dictatorship in that same year. Early in 1950 Delgado 
Chalbaud was warned that his life was in danger, and in November of that year 
was assassinated. His wife was not permitted to attend the funeral. In 
1953 Senora Delgado Chalbaud was under house arrest unable to leave her home, 
and her phone was tapped. These restrictions were removed but by spring they 
were reimposed. In March she was told to leave the country within eight days, 
but because of the lack of written orders from the police, she remained. On 
June 8 the Director of the Police said she must leave in three days sans 
written orders, with which order she immediately complied. 


Venezuela has signed an agreement with UNESCO to serve technical aid for 
Venezuela's projected educational developments. 


As a result ofan air transport agreement, signed on August 14, Venezuela 
has selected three national airlines to begin service on routes having their 
termini in Canada, Miami, and New Orleans. Pan-American World Airways has 
agreed to an immediate transfer to Venezuelan ownership of all its installa- 
tions at Maracaibo, Maiquetfa, Coro, Barcelona, and Manturin airports. In 
return Venezuela will let Pan-American continue using, free of charge until 
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1960, the installations and government services at Maiquetia and Maracaibo 
airports. Pan-American services, thereby, have been discontinued to the 


other three airports. 


Venezuela is to turn the Henri Pittier National Park in Aragua state 
into a large research center to study tropical plants and animals. The park 
covers some 210,000 acres of forest along the coastal range for 32 miles 
from Maracay to the Caribbean. 


COLOMBIA 


As October passed there were signs of fresh trends in Colombian politics. 
Observers are expecting the appearance of a labor party which will espouse 
absolute collaboration with the military government of Rojas Pinilla. The 
return of Carlos Lleras Restrepo (H.A.R., VI: 9) occurred on October 17; 
and former presidents Alfonso Lopez and Eduardo Santos are expected to arrive 
in Bogota before long. The members of the Liberal Party national directorate 
are arriving in time to help the party decide whether it will continue its 
role of cooperation with the present government or follow the course of an 
independent political party. Although Lleras Restrepo had indicated from 
exile that he intended to resign from the party leadership and live the life 
of an ordinary Colombian, it is apparent that no authority exists which can 
accept his resignation. The party directorate voted to suspend activity in 
October 1952 (H.A.R., V: 10). Furthermore, breathing Colombia's air seems 
to have stimulated a change of heart in the politician. Possibly of some 
significance in this connection is the decision of Darfo Echandfa to leave 
for the U.S. to undergo a medical check-up. Former President Darfo Echandfa 
has been a proponent of the view that politics must be divorced from the 
Colombian situation of today if any real progress is to be made. A sugges- 
tion of a different view appeared in an editorial of Bogota's Liberal daily 
El Tiempo. Ostensibly the editor was attacking British policy in Guiana. 

The paper attacked the "anti-democratic" and "arbitrary" handling of 
nationalists"; it damned the "discredited" policy of labeling patriots as 
"pandits" and Communists. 


Representatives of El Tiempo and the Liberal El Espectador prepared a 
note for President Rojas Pinilla in which they requested that the suspended 
El Siglo (Conservative) be allowed to appear once more (H.A.R., VI: 9). 
Talks with the President followed. This was part of a pattern of requests 
which church, government, social, and political spokesmen have been making of 
the President. It may be that this pressure resulted in the re-appearance of 
El Siglo; however, the government's lifting of the publishing ban was the 
prelude to the calling of a national conference of newspaper publishers and 
editors. The conference, originally scheduled by the government for 
October 15, was postponed until October 29 and 30 to permit the organization 
of an agenda and the selection of conferees. Representatives of all publish- 
ing houses and of journals and radio news staffs were invited to discuss the 
role of the press; freedom of the press and radio; and the formation of an 
@8sociation of publishers and a national association or federation of 
newspapermen. Although rumors were current early in October that the 
President planned to lift all forms of censorship, it appears that he 
remained convinced that such freedom would lead to unwanted disturbances of 
the present political peace. The President was being cautious in asking the 
newspapermen to decide what form press regulations should take, rather than 
Submitting a program for the discussion of the conference. 
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The secret service is being reorganized and modernized along lines 
which, it is understood, will make it a more effective instrument of criminal 
rather than political investigation. The government has announced its 
intention to crack down on local officials of the judiciary who have inter- 
fered with the operations of customs officers and customs regulations 
enforcement. The rehabilitation and welfare agency created last summer is 
intensifying its activities in the llanos and wherever Colombia's 60,000 
displaced people need aid. Land, seeds, agricultural equipment and money are 
being distributed to the destitute. The first exiles to benefit from the 
program returned from Venezuela and were re-established in the Villavicencio 
and Tame regions. Other refugees have been returned from Panama. Meanwhile, 
nearly 700 guerrillas have given up in Tolima department. With the hope of 
encouraging immigration into a peaceful country, Colombian consuls have been 
instructed to give priority to farmers, technicians, and professors, and 
special commissions have been formed whica will visit European cities to 
organize and coordinate the movement of immigrants. 


The October 17 meeting of President Rojas Pinilla and President Velasco 
Ibarra of Ecuador at the Puente de Rumichaca produced an apparently innocuous 
joint statement affirming belief in regional cooperation and an intention to 
strengthen the various bonds that have created a community of interest 
between the two Bolivarian states. Later the government announced from 
Bogota that complete agreement had been reached on the coordination of the 
foreign policy of both nations. These developments alone could be expected 
to provoke a normal rattling of Peruvian pens. Even more stimulating from 
the Peruvian standpoint, and creating quite a stir in Ecuador as well, were 
the broadcast remarks of Colombian Defense Minister Brigadier General Gustavo 
Berrio Munoz. Speaking in Quito, the minister stated that Ecuador's problems 
were Colombia's problems. The general went on to express interest in Ecuador's 
problem of retrieving territory lost to "aggressors." Foreign Minister 
Evaristo Sourdis regarded Peruvian reactions to the foregoing as unfortunate, 
since the Colombian view of the recent talks with Ecuador is that they are of 
the same category as the recent meetings held between the chiefs of state of 
Peru and Brazil or of Argentina and Chile. President Rojas Pinilla later 
stated that he was seeking no alliance and that Colombia had no international 
problems. In any case, the presidential conference at the Carchi River was 
the culmination of talks which economic and military missions had been 
conducting since earlier in the month. The Presidents approved the consti- 
tution for the Banco Popular de Ecuador during the meeting. The agency, 
capitalized at $3 million, will lend money to small industries, farmers, and 
certain workers in Ecuador. Other evidence of Colombian-Ecuadorean unity in 
the economic field were the discussions begun on a revision of the 1942 trade 
pact. Effected too was the first month of operation of the Gran Colombian 
merchant fleet under joint control. Venezuela's share in the enterprise was 
paid off on September 30. 


The president of the national association of coffee exporters announces 
that this year's coffee exports will establish a new record for Colombia. 
Shipments to the U.S. in July were over 66 million pounds; in August they 
exceeded 68 million pounds. The latter shipments exceed by 2 million pounds 
the U.S. imports from Brazil -- a unique situation. The annual coffee 
production is expected to reach 6 million sacks in spite of recent bad weath= . 


President Eisenhower has nominated career diplomat Rudolf E. Schoenfeld 
to be Ambassador to Colombia, where he replaces Capus M. Waynick. Schoenfeld's 
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experience has been chiefly in Europe, and his last post was minister to 
Rumania. It is understood that the Japanese Government is considering 
re-opening its legation in Bogota. Foreign diplomats joined Colombian 
dignitaries, troops, and civilians on October 6 in memorial services for 
Colombian men who were lost in Korea. The services also marked the second 
anniversary of the Colombian participation in the "police action". United 
Nations Day, October 24, was celebrated in a similar fashion. Meanwhile, 

293 officers and men are enroute to Cartagena from almost a year's service in 
Korea. It may be noted that two Colombian soldiers remained in Communist 


hands at least as late as October 15. 


Nine Colombian Communists were arrested in Buenaventura as they tried 
to reenter the country from a trip behind the Iron Curtain. The 
rive men eni four women had attended a recent peace congress in Hungary. 
The propaganda material which the travelers carried was confiscated. Another 
development in Buenaventura meets with universal approval; an 8-million-peso 


civic improvement program has begun. 


ECUADOR 


The open opposition of the Concentracién de Fuerzas Populares party 
(C.F.P.) toward the government has sharpened as a result of the President's 
negative attitude toward authorizing the return of the exiled Carlos Guevara 
Moreno, ex-mayor of Guayaquil, now reported to be in Panama. 


Early on the morning of October 12, Guayaquil police, acting on the tip 
of a woman, discovered a home-made dynamite bomb that had been concealed 
under a bridge which President Velasco Ibarra was to cross later that day on 
his way to the city's airport. Three persons, Humberto M. Capamarca, Gerardo 
Navarrete, and Rail Cordero Naranja, were apprehended on the bridge at about 
3:30 a.m. The woman who had informed the police reported that she had heard 
the three boasting that they would "make Velasco fly and put an end to his 
regime." Subsecretary Bucheli of the Interior Department, announced that many; 
members of the Concentracién de Fuerzas Populares party and some Communists 
were involved. Official information was that 223 persons had been arrested 
and more arrests were expected. A large number of those arrested have been 
released, but the exact number is not known. Among the known arrests, is 
Norma de Guevara Moreno, wife of the exiled opposition leader. It is claimed 
that all the plotting and construction of the bomb took place at her home and 
that she supplied the necessary money. Others include Carlos Mancheno, 
former Minister of Defense during the second administration of Velasco Ibarra, 
who ousted the latter with the help of the military on August 24, 1947. His 
Subsequent term in power was short, interrupted by the rebellion of the 
garrisons of 2 cities which overthrew him, and exiled him into Argentina. 
Mancheno also participated in a revolution against former president Galo Plaza 
in July 1949. He was arrested on October 16, denying participation and 
affirming that he had retired from active politics. Other important arrests 
were: Caton Ardenas, a Liberal and a former Minister of Foreign Relations; 
Carlos Plaza Danin, president of the Liberal Party; Carlos Baquero, former 
President of Ecuador; Julio Moreno Espinosa, a Liberal and a former Minister 
of Interior; Pedro Buzzone, ex-congressman of the C.F.P., and former police 
official in the province of Pichincha; Amalio Puga Pastor current leader of 
the C.F.P.; Jorge Cabanilla Febres, also a C.F.P. leader who voluntarily told 
@ group of some 20 journalists that he, and three other C.F.P. leaders whom he 
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named, had helped place the bomb. There is also a report that there is an 
order for the arrest of Manuel Aguirre, Secretary General of the Socialist 


Party. 


The army has demanded punishment for those responsible for the crime. 
President Velasco Ibarra, who said that he was not surprised that the armed 
forces of the country would protest such a crime, also stated if other parties 
persisted in creating trouble by trying to destroy the laws, liberty, and 
democracy of the country, the government would use all means to "eliminate" 
such opposition. The President observed that for the first time the C.F.P. 
was using terrorism as a weapon. He added that the party was made up of 
people who are completely amoral in using any method to reach their desired 
goal. In return, Guevara Moreno, now in Panama, launched a verbal attack 
against the government of Velasco Ibarra, saying that in Ecuador there are 
"anarchy, misery, and the lack of fundamental guarantees." He also claimed 
that a smear campaign in Ecuador is being conducted against him as well as 
against many other exiles. 


The opposition suffered a setback in a recent congressional hearing 
concerning the arbitrary acts of the Minister of the Interior, Camilo Ponce 
Enriquez (Conservative). The hearing aired a number of administration measures 
which have been regarded es unconstitutional: the closing of the newspaper 
La Nacion and La Hora; summary detentions and arrests of labor leaders, 
newspaper editors and politicians without regard to due process of law; the 
exiling of politicians and the prohibition of their return to the country; the 
confiscation of books and publications from Soviet Europe on sale at the 
bookstore "Ecuador"; the firing of professors for their political ideologies. 
The 13-hour and 27-minute hearing concluded with a 73 to 13 vote against cen- 
suring the government. The opposition lost because the government controls the 
legislative majority. 


President Velasco Ibarra announced that he wants "special powers," 
presumably to curb revolutionary activities of opposition groups, but other 
sources say he is exaggerating reports of subversive activities in order to 
assume a virtual dictatorship. The President signed a decree creating a 
technical assistance board to coordinate and apply the technical assistance 
which Ecuador receives from various international organizations. The govern- 
ment decreed a general raise in wages for all workers who receive less than 
200 sucres a month, and whose salaries have not been improved since August of 
1952. 


The attempt on Velasco Ibarra's life did not change his plans for meeting 
with the Colombian President, Rojas Pinilla, on October 17 at the international 
bridge of Rumichaca. The two leaders met for a short time during which they 
reaffirmed the traditional friendship that unites the two countries. In 
addition, they discussed the establishment of an Industrial Bank of Ecuador. 
The bank, financed with Colombian and Ecuadorian capital, will be a source of 
Capital for small business and industry, and for official employees, presumably 
governmental employees. 


It is claimed by Peru that the recent meetings and mutual eulogies in 
Ecuador and Colombia of the ministers of defense of both countries, reveal a 
definitely hostile position toward Peru. Upon presenting a bust of General 
Cérdoba to a military college in Quito, the Minister of Defense of Colombia 
was reported to have said that the Colombian flag was the same as that of 
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Ecuador. Previous to this, et e banquet in his honor given by President 
Toarra, he was quoted as having said that the armed forces of the two coun- 
tries are like twins and are prepared to spill their blood in repelling the 
aggressive acts of invaders. Furthermore, Peru claims that the dispute with 
Ecuador does not exist except in the mind of Velasco Ibarra, and if the 
policies of the governments of Quito and Bogota continue in their anti- 
Peruvian attitude, they could do great harm to the harmony that now exists in 
the Americas. 


The traveling president of Nicaregua, Anastasio Somoza, arrived in Quito 
October 26. A reception was offered in his honor, and it is assumed that 
discussions took place about closer relationships between the Latin American 
countries. 


The government of Ecuador invited an armed forces delegation from 
Argentina to attend the national celebration of the 133rd anniversary of the 
independence of Guayaquil on October 9. Also a trade and payments agreement 
was signed on August 22 by representatives of Ecuador and Argentina. It will 
last for three years and will be renewable by the expressed wish of both or 
annually by tacit agreement. Payments of duties, storage, and interpretation 
of tariffs are covered by the agreement. Argentina will import coffee, 
cacao, bananas, petroleum, natural rubber, sulfur, and certain manufactured 
products, while Ecuador will import wheat, cotton and wool, edible oils, and 
manufactured goods. Sales will be invoiced in U.S. dollars and charged 
against the accounts maintained by the Central Bank in each country. A credit 
line of $1 million has been established in non-interest-bearing accounts 
which both banks will use. Neither country will recuest payment unless the 
balance exceeds that amount. 


The new ambassador to Chile, Rafael Arizaga Vega, expressed the opinion 
that a formation of a Chilean-Ecuadorean sugar partnership will be possible 
soon. This would provide Chile with much needed sugar. Since Chile has 
always imported most of its sugar from Peru, it is not clear whether this 
proposal is implicitly anti-Peruvian. He added that his principal objective 
was to sign a more comprehensive commercial treaty with Chile. 


The Export-Import Bank has authorized an addition of $2.28 million to 
credits extended in 1947 to assist in the completion of the Quevedo-Manta 
highway. The credit, to be repaid in 15 years, bears 5% interest and raises 
the amount to be spent for the road from $2.72 million to $5 million. The 
highway's completion will open a potentially rich farming area near Quevedo 
and provide a badly needed highway to coastal Manta from Quito. It is 
expected that the remaining work will take about 30 months. The plans are 
being worked out by representatives of the government of Ecuador, the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the Export-Import Bank. 


The 1953 rice crop, as of the second week of September, stood at 78.7 
million pounds of milled rice, a considerably smaller amount than the 126 
million pounds exported in 1952. The production decline is the result of 
excessive rains and floods. Exporters claim that only with the aid of a 
government subsidy, such as those given in 1949, 1950, and 1952, can appreci- 
able rice exports be made. Rice is one of Ecuador's principal exports, but 
competition for foreign markets is keen. 
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Diplomatic relations with Ecuador took another turn for the worse in 
October. When the latest dispute began last February (H.A.R., VI: 2) the 
question was the old problem of unsettled boundaries. Since then, both 
countries have taken the opportunity to air their various grievances, with 
the result that other nations have become entangled in the affair. Brazil, 
acting neutrally as a guarantor of the Rio de Janeiro Protocol of 1942, was 
forced to support Peru last month when Ecuador failedto respond to an invitation 
reciprocal visits to the border (H.A.R., VI: 9). On October 12, Colombia 
entered the dispute in support of Ecuador when the Colombian Minister of 
Defense referred to Peru as an "invader". Some observers feel that Ecuador's 
President Velasco Ibarra, in an effort to transfer attention from domestic 
problems, has chosen to prolong the border dispute with Peru and is making a 
definite bid for Colombian support. At any rate, the Peruvian press condemns 
the new alliance as a threat to Peru and to American harmony. 


The "uranium fever" which recently has plagued several Latin American 
countries suddenly struck Peru. After four months of exploration, U.S. and 
Peruvian geologists, under the auspices of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
discovered a reportedly rich deposit of radioactive materials near Juliaca in 
the Department of Puno. The deposit, originally thought to lie within the 
territory of the Hochschild mines, was discovered to be a part of "Jesus 
Marfa", a formerly unproductive mine belonging to Santiago Cardenas Vera, a 
modest Peruvian miner. Although the size of the deposit and the degree of 
radio-activity have not yet been revealed, plans have already been made for 
exploitation. President Odrfia introduced a bill to modify the mining code in 
order to allow individual exploitation by Peruvians and foreigners. However, 
because of the strategic nature of uranium, the government will retain all 
rights of acquisition. If the amount of uranium is great enough to warrant 
exploitation, President Odria will appoint a committee to supervise opera- 
tions and set prices. The discovery has caused a great deal of excitement 
throughout the nation, but La Prensa of Lima warns against giving it too much 
importance until the extent of the deposit is revealed. 


A flooded sugar market, caused by over-production in Cuba in 1951-52, 
has serious implications for Peruvian economy. Measures proposed by the 
International Sugar Conference in London call for limiting exports in 
relation to the total production of each country. The quota set for Peru is 
280,000 tons annually, €0,000 tons less than the former quota. This decrease 
in exports would necessitate a cut in production, but the total cost of 
production would remain approximately the same. Thus the industry would 
become a liability rather than an asset to the Peruvian economy. Ramén 
Aspillaga, Peruvian delegate to the conference, has not signed the agreement 
and requests that the quota be raised to 330,000 tons per annum. The 40,000 
tons a year which the United States has agreed to import from Peru does not 


figure in the quota. 


Poor cotton harvests in the Chira and Piura valleys will mean decreased 
national production this year. The failure is attributed to the lack of 
modern methods and equipment and to a tremendous influx of insects. 
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An unfavorable balance of trade is also affecting the national economy. 
Unrestricted importation of those articles which Peru itself produces has 
contributed greatly to the problem. Victor Funegra, representative to the 
Chamber of Deputies from the Department of Huanuco, has requested government 
protection for domestic industries. The government, in answer to the 
request made last month by the Lima Chamber of Commerce that imports be 
restricted (H.A.R., VI: 9), has limited importation of automobiles to 44% of 
last year's total and has increased by 50% the price of foreign liquors. 
However, these restrictions may come too late to prevent the expected $42 


million trade deficit. 


Bubonic plague has broken out in Concepcién, a small town some 25 miles 
from Huancayo. To date five people have died from the dread disease. The 
violence of the epidemic has prompted health officials to close schools in 
the district and to adopt strict measures to prevent further contagion. The 
Ministry of Public Health is organizing an extermination program to extermi- 
nate rats and to prevent the plague from spreading into other areas. 


Victor Wolfgang Von Hagen, leader of the Highway Expedition of the 
American Geographical Society (H.A.R., VI: 7), and Richmond Lawrence, an 
archaeologist, were slightly injured when the steering mechanism of their car 
broke and the vehicle plunged 150 feet into a ravine. The two men were 
exploring a hitherto "undiscovered" section of the ancient Inca imperial road 


when the accident occurred. 


Manuel Odria, 16, son of President Odria, is heading the Peruvian 
delegation of Latin American "junior ambassadors" which is traveling through 
the United States on a goodwill tour. The tour was organized by Pan-American 
Grace Airways to mark the airline's 25th anniversary. 


The Peruvian navy welcomed the addition of two new attack-type sub- 
marines. The "Tiburén," first to be completed, was launched on October 27. 
The sister ship, "El. Lobo," will be completed in January. The ships were 
ordered by the Peruvian government from the Electric Boat Division of the 
General Dynamics Corporation at Groton, Connecticut. The same corporation 
built four submarines for the Peruvian navy between 1925 and 1928. 


BOLIVIA 


The threat of revolution continues to plague the Paz Estenssoro govern- 
ment, Early in October, officials released a group of prisoners arrested 
three months ago for possessing boxes of dynamite. Among those liberated was 
Ricardo Roberts, managing editor of La Razon, which has been closed since the 
April 9, 1952 revolution. By the end of the month, however, officials were 
again rounding up instigators of anti-government activities, for which the 
Catholic Socialist Party known as the Falange (not to be confused with the 
Spanish Falange) was held responsible. Police discovered a cache of arms in 
the home of José Manuel Mendo, a member of the opposition Falange Party. A 
few days later a Franciscan convent at Oruro revealed another store of 
Falangist contraband arms. A revolution was allegedly designed to oust Paz 
Estenssoro and elevate a Falangist, Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, to the presidency. 
The leader of the proposed coup, Colonel Sinforiano Bilbao, and party leader 
Renato Moreno Bello fled to a Jesuit convent when the plot was uncovered. 
Many others participating in the conspiracy were arrested. Fernando Sinani, 
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editor of the Communist weekly, El Pueblo, was apprehended for printing 
violent attacks against several government officials. Additional opposition 
activity erupted outside La Paz when several groups of dissatisfied miners 
demanded the death of Minister of Mines Juan Lechin. 


On October 21, the Bolivian cabinet resigned to allow President Paz 
Estenssoro to select new ministers on the grounds that the "revolutionary 
stage" of the administration was over. The real reason for the cabinet 
crisis has not been determined. The President declared that the "revolution- 
ery cabinet" had achieved agrarian and educational reforms. The majority of 
the cabinet members have held office since the revolution in April, 1952. 
The new cabinet retained Ministers Walter Guevara (Foreign Relations), Juan 
Lechin (Mines and Petroleum), Federico Fortin (Interior), Nuflo Chavez 
(Agriculture), and Juan M. Aramayo (Health). New members include Alberto 
Mendieta Alvarez (Finance), Federico Alvarez Plata (Education), Angel Gdmez 
(Conmunications), Colonel Armando Prudenson (Defense), and Fernando Atezana 
(Labor). The new ministers are all militant M.N.R. leaders. 


President Eisenhower announced the inauguration of a program to help 
Bolivia overcome its financial crisis. Ina letter to Paz Estenssoro, 
Eisenhower wrote, "The government of Bolivia is already taking wise and 
courageous measures of self-help looking toward the diversification and 
Stabilization of the Bolivian economy, but unfortunately these measures can- 
not produce their full effect in time tc prevent severe suffering by the 
people of Bolivia in the immediate future...We appreciate fully the fact that 
the present emergency is one which the government and the people of Bolivia 
are unable to meet without the assistance of friends." United States aid will 
provide $5 million in agricultural products by turning over stores from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, while $4 million in Mutual Security Act funds 
will be allocated for other essential commodities. In addition, Eisenhower 
promised that the technical assistance program would be doubled and that funds 
from the sale of the Commodity Credit Corporation food would be used to 
develop and diversify the Bolivian economy. Bolivian Ambassador to the U.S., 
Victor Andrade, explained that heretcfore the only U.S. aid Bolivia had 
received was $2 million annually in technical assistance funds. 


Tin treubles are increasing as a result of the high cost of producing 
tin in nationalized mines, according to Minister of Mines Juan Lechin. Ina 
speech to the Central Obrera Boliviana, a labor organization, Lechin revealed 
that production costs have soared to $1.03 per 1b., while the world market 
has remained stable since March at 83¢ per lb. The current total loss for 
1953 is $30 million. Furthermore, the tin market has declined since the end 
or the Korean war, and Bolivian tin, which compares unfavorably to Malayan 
tin in quality and cost, has suffered more in consequence. 


An economic treaty involving the exchange of cattle has been signed 
between Bolivian Foreign Minister Walter Guevara and Brazilian Ambassador Hugo 
Bethlem. In order to improve Bolivian stock, Brazil will ship some 3,500 cows 
already bred to superior bulls to the provinces of Beni and Santa Cruz. In 
return Bolivia will send 7,000 head of beef cattle to help feed Brazilian 
border towns in the Acre and Guaporé territories. 
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CHILE 


The special senatorial elections held on October 4 resulted in a victory 
for opposition candidate Luis Quinteros Tricot. The new senator from 
Santiago received 102,760 votes. Ousted senator Marfa de la Cruz, ardent 
peronista and "disowned" Ibanista, who was expelled from the senate for 
corruption, received 14,834 votes in her fight to regain the seat which she 
had won in January with 107,000 votes. The official Ibanista candidates 
Mamerto Figueroa Tarot (former mayor of Sentiago)and Pedro Foncea Aedo received 
64,613 and 25,929 votes, respectively. The opposition victory was attributed 
to the division of Ibanista support between the two official government 
candidates and Marfa de. la Cruz; to distrust of peronismo on the part of the 
electorate; and to continued inflation, which has been intensified by the 
delay in finding a market for the 100,000-ton copper surplus. However, 
negotiations for sale of the copper to the U.S. have been moving toward a 
successful conclusion. 


In response to the results of the Santiago election, President Carlos 
Ibanez accepted the resignation of his cabinet in an attempt to make the 
government reflect the interests of the people. The first ministers to 
resign were the members of the Agrario Laborista Party, Minister of Finance 
Alejandro Hales and Minister of Public Works Orlando Latorre. The pro- 
government Agrario Laboristas quickly held a conference and voted to continue 
supporting the administration. The Socialista Popular ministers, Felipe 
Herrera, Enrique Monte, and Clodomiro Almeyda, who headed the ministries of 
Finance, Labor, and Mines, did not return to the cabinet. Socialista Popular 
leaders instructed party members not to participate in the new government 
because their demands for abrogating the Law for Permanent Defense of 
Democracy (which excludes Communists from politics) and granting the requests 
of the striking metal workers had been ignored by the administration. The 
reorganized cabinet is a non-political, moderate, "Administration Cabinet", 
for most of its members are personal friends of President Ibanez. It includes 
the following ministers: Osvaldo Koch, Interior; Oscar Fenner, Foreign 
Affairs; Abdén Parra, Defense; Eugenio Suarez, Health; Santiago Wilson, 
Justice; Alejandro Hales, Agriculture; Orlando Latorre, Public Works. New 
members are Guillermo del Pedregal, Finance; Oscar Herrera, Labor; Francisco 
Cuevas, Mines; Eduardo Barrios (the famous writer) ,Education; and Jorge Munoz, 
Lands and Colonization. 


Former officials made the news this month when Rafael Tarud, once 
Minister of Finance (Agrario Laborista), accepted the presidency of the 
Chilean National Foreign Trade Council, and Juan Bautista Rossetti, former 
Minister of the Treasury (Socialista Independiente), presented his credentials 
to President Vincent Auriol as Chilean Ambassador to France; Maria de la Cruz 
founded a new political party, called Union Nacional Laborista. In a public 
Statement she described the new party's position as "Equidistant from the 
extreme right and the extreme left". 


The threat of dictatorship loomed ominously over the Chilean scene this 
month when René Montero, Secretary-General of the government and minister 
without portfolio in the new Cabinet, attacked the splintered political 
parties of Chile. He advised the President to "rise above them" and to orient 
the government on a personal basis so that the Chief Executive might guide the 
country by his individual inspiration. This statement was published in the 
Chilean magazine Ercilla together with a declaration by Ibanez that the 
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present legislative machinery virtually ties the hands of the executive and 
prevents decisive action. The principal parties immediately protested, and 
representatives of the Agrario Laborista, Nacional Cristiano, Democratico del 
Pueblo, and Radical Doctrinario parties sent declarations of disapproval to 
the press. Many people feared that Montero's statement was not just a 
personal opinion but a reflection of an official viewpoint. Editorials in 
leading Santiago and Valparaiso newspapers emphasized the necessity of 
political parties in the republican form of government. 


The ubiquitous strikes that have plagued the Videla-Ibdnez administra- 
tions became more serious in October. Last month Antofagasta was declared 
in a state of emergency (H.A.R., VI: 9). The 55-day strike at the Anglo- 
Lautaro nitrate fields was settled on October 20 when 10,000 workers received 
a 30¢ daily pay increase. At Anaconda's Potrerillos copper mine 2,236 
workers decided to join the 4,400 miners striking at Chuquicamata. In the 
South, textile and steel workers refused to go back to work until their 
demands for higher pay and more welfare benefits have been granted, while in 
Santiago railway men and insurance employees staged a walkout. The strikes 
are unusually detrimental to Chile's desperate financial situation since the 
copper industry, source of some 80% of government revenues, is crippled. 


The conservative El Diario Ilustrado of Santiago viewed the Chilean 
financial situation pessimistically. Santiago is experiencing a severe meat 
shortage in spite of the Argentine trade agreements, and beef prices continue 
to skyrocket. The Chilean government has made frantic efforts to bring in 
air cargoes of beef, since the Argentine cattle, which usually enter Chile on 
the hoof, cannot get through the high Andean passes because of heavy storms. 
The trans-Andean railroads have been blocked with snow for two months. An 
emergency measure to fly in 1,500 tons of beef from Mendoza has been arranged 
to help the meat shortage in the Chilean capital. The airplanes may carry a 
return cargo of live lobsters from the Juan Fernandez Islands, since the 
crustaceans are not available in Argentine waters. To supply the northern 
province of Tarapaca, President Paz Estenssoro of Bolivia has authorized the 
shipment of two consignments of beef a week by air freight. 


As the economic situation steadily worsened, the government began taking 
measures to relieve the situation. First, the Chilean peso was devaluated 
from the rate of 31 pesos to the dollar, established in 1946, to 110 pesos. 
As a consequence, the $35 million gold reserve in the Banco Central assumed 
anew value. Next, a bill to reform the income tax system was presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies. It includes: standardized control of sources of 
income, revaluation of property, heavy taxes on real estate profits, 
Encouragement of investments by granting tax privileges, and severe penalties 
for tax evasion. Chile has obtained $12.5 million from the International 
Monetary Fund to help meet financial difficulties. The board of directors of 
the organization declared that Ibanez' economy measures were sound. 


While Perén improved relations with the U.S. by lifting the restrictions 
on U.S. magazines and newspapers, relations between Argentina and Chile have 
become increasingly strained. Several Chilean newspapermen were detained in 
Buenos Aires on suspicion of being Communist agents; they were returning to 
Chile after having attended a youth congress in Bucharest and an international 
peace conference in Budapest. Some 40 Chileans were finally freed after 
Chilean Ambassador Conrado Rfos Gallardo personally intervened. Resentment 
also increased when Argentine beef did not arrive in Santiago and wheat 
exchange was paralyzed when Perén demanded higher grain prices. 
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A newspaperman was arrested in Santiago on October 24. Franklin Quevedo 
of the Agencia Latina de Noticias was detained by Chilean authorities for 
reporting that President Ibanez was going to retire because of illness. In 
a statement to the government mouthpiece, La Nacién, Minister of Interior 
Osvaldo Koch said that Quevedo's report had caused Chilean stocks on foreign 
exchanges to depreciate in value. 


A law which would transfer jurisdiction of Easter Island, because of 
its strategic importance, to the Ministry of Defense is being studied. 
Chile's island possessions , which include Easter Island, the Juan Fernandez 
Islands, San Féliz, San Ambrosio, Islote Gonzalez, and Sala y Gomez, have 
heretofore been governed as national parks. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Dr. Milton Eisenhower's good-will visit to Argentina (H.A.R., VI: 7) 
has been the subject of some controversy among U.S. observers, some of whom 
regard the visit as the signal for a renewed policy in Washington of 
appeasing Perén. The Argentine response to Dr. Eisenhower's visit and to 
the new policy has been exuberant. Perdén declared that it was fortunate 
that "we have an Eisenhower in the North American Government," and lauded 
the U.S. President as one of the most influential leaders in the western 
world. At the October 17 "Loyalty Day" rally, which marks the eighth 
anniversary of the Peronista movement, Perdén expressed "complete friendship" 
for the United States, and declared that all former animosities between the 
two countries had been completely eliminated. There are even indications 
that Peron may be so anxious for U.S. good will, for the moment at least, 
that he will begin to show a firmer attitude toward Communism in Argentina. 
It might be significant that in October the Association of Latin-American 
Labor Unions (ATLAS), an Argentine-led (that is, Peronista-led) inter- 
American labor organization (H.A.R., V: 2), blasted the Vienna labor 
congress sponsored by the Communist-inspired World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and also criticized the pro-Communist Confederacién de Trabajadores 
de la América Latina (C.T.A.L.). 


In Washington, Argentine Ambassador Hipélito Paz hailed the improvement 
in U.S.-Argentine relations, and declared that Perdn wanted to expand 
business with the U.S. to the fullest. In Buenos Aires, the Ministers of 
Economic Affairs and of Finance, Alfredo Gémez Morales and Miguel Revestido, 
explained at a news conference that the new foreign investment law applies 
only to future investments and not to capital already established in the 
country. However, they declared that the government has made a concession 
to those investors who have been unable in the last three years to send 
abroad any of their profits. Under the new law they will be allowed to 
re-invest their profits of the last three years as new capital. 


Another Peronista concession to the U.S. has been the lifting of the 
ban against the entry into Argentina of the New York Times and of 16 U.S. 
Magazines, including Time and Life. Time has not been permitted into 
Argentina for many years, but the New York Times has been restricted only 
Since Perédn's May 1 speech (H.A.R., VI: 5) in which he spoke very critically 
Of the U.S. press. However, it seems that exchange regulations will still 
make the circulation of U.S. papers virtually impossible. 
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The Argentina press, however, remains subdued. The Peronista press of 
Buenos Aires in October criticized very sharply the Inter-American Press 
Association, known in Spanish as the Sociedad Interamericana de Prensa (SIP), 
though it failed to report in detail the activities and declarations of the 
SIP, which has been meeting in Mexico City. The Press Association recently 
awarded its annual gold medal to David Michel Torino, jailed owner of 
El Intransigente of Salta (H.A.R., VI: 2), as "a hero in the cause of 
freedom of the press." The semi-official Democracia made its usual accusa- 
tions that the Press Association, which has its headquarters in New York, is 
an instrument of Wall Street, and editorialized that freedom of the press 
consists not of smearing necnle but of telling the truth about them. 

La Epoca charged that the SIP plan to have correspondents in all the American 
countries was quite plainly a plot to blanket the continent with a net of 


spies from Wall Street. 


President Perén continued his efforts to solidify the Peronista sphere 
of influence in Latin America. On October 3, President Perén arrived in 
Asuncién on a state visit, where he was received with great ceremony by the 
Paraguayan President, high government officials and thousands of cheering 
Paraguayans. As a yesult of the visit, Argentina and Paraguay signed a Pact 
of Brotherhood (Decalogo de Confraternidad) establishing social, political 
and educational solidarity between the two countries. Perén also told 
reporters that his government is studying the possibility of eliminating 
customs between the two nations, following the example of the Argentine- 
Chilean Customs Union Pact (H.A.R., VI: 2&7). Perén was careful to assert 
his policy of "non-intervention" and his will to respect the sovereignty of 
all other nations. Later in the month, the Pact of Brotherhood was imple- 
mented by an Argentine decree ruling that studies carried out in Paraguay 
would henceforth be valid in Argentina, and that Paraguayan students in 
Argentina would be accorded the same treatment as Argentine citizens. 


On October 12, President Somoza of Nicaragua stopped in Buenos Aires 
while on a tour of the continent, and remained for one week as an official 
guest of the Argentine Government. Somoza was received at the airport by 
President Perén, members of the cabinet and high government and church 
officials. Later, the Nicaraguan President and Perdén signed a "Declaration of 
Buenos Aires," agreeing to joint efforts to assure for both countries greater 
economic development, coordination of finances, industrial mobilization and 
the establishment of common markets. On October 17, Somoza took part in the 
"Loyalty Day" celebration. He advised the large Argentine audience gathered 
in front of the Casa Rosada to think of Ferén as the "reincarnation of the 
country," and to guard him because "by guarding Perdén you are guarding our own 
destiny." He suggested that Perén was leading Argentina to become the "best 


country in the world." 


Argentine-Chilean friendship received a few jolts in October. Chilean 
deputy Rail Morales denounced the Argentine Government for an insult to 
Chilean sovereignty. According to Morales, Argentine naval personnel had 
occupied several islands in the Chilean region of the Antarctic; also, the 
Argentine Government had widely distributed a pamphlet in the Americas showing 
the size of the Chilean sector of the Antarctic greatly reduced. There were 
also charges that Argentina had interrupted shipments of wheat to Chile; 
however, the Chilean Minister cf Finance and Economy, Guillermo del Pedregal, 
Said that this was "absolutely untrue." He added that in spite of rumors to 
the contrary, the National Trade Institute has more than sufficient funds to 
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pay for the transaction. Chile has already received from Argentina 57,000 
tons of wheat out of a total of 200,000 tons contracted for. 


Another incident that aroused Chilean dudgeon was the arrest in the 
port of Buenos Aires of 64 passengers on the transatlantic liner "Bretagne" 
on charges of carrying Communist propaganda. The majority of those arrested 
were Chilean citizens returning from the International Youth Congress in 
Bucharest. Although they were released a few hours later, there were strong 
protests from the government and press of Chile. Later, however, Chilean 
Minister of Foreign Relations Oscar Fenner told the Chamber of Deputies that 
the arrest was made by the Buenos Aires police without the knowledge of the 
Argentine Government. He indicated that the latter's explanation of the 
incident was accepted by his government as satisfactory. 


The Argentine ambassador to Venezuela, Carlos Dominguez, profited from 
the uproar over the tense situation in British Guiana to declare that 
Argentina is opposed to any "colonialism" in America. He likened the situa- 
tion of British Guiana to that of the Falkland Islands, and added that 
Argentina would continue in all international organizations to defend the 
right of each country to choose its own government. He promised to bring up 
this subject before the forthcoming 10th Inter-American Conference in 
Caracas. Incidentally, Argentina has requested the United Nations henceforth 
to refer in its documents to the Falkland Island Dependencies by their 
Spanish name, the "Islas Malvinas." Needless to say, there seems to be scant 
prospect that the request will be granted, especially as Argentina has 
consistently refused British offers to submit the matter to the International 
Court. 


A three-year $145 million trade agreement has been signed between 
Argentina and France. Argentina will export hides, wool and quebracho 
extract in return for steel products, coal and manufactured articles. Mean- 
while, the government is playing host to a Dutch delegation which arrived in 
Buenos Aires to negotiate a trade agreement with Argentina. A Japanese 
commercial mission will arrive in Argentina during November in order to study 
a revision of the Argentine-Japanese treaty (H.A.R., VI: 8) due to expire at 
the end of this year. It is hoped that the new agreement will increase the 
annual trade between the two countries to $95 million in each direction. 
During the January-August period, Japanese exports to Argentina only amounted 
to $36 million, while imports came to $72 million. 


During his trip to Paraguay, President Perén stopped in several of the 
northern provinces of Argentina where he was enthusiastically received by 
large multitudes. However, in the province of Corrientes he met with an 
unpleasant incident while delivering a speech to a mass meeting organized by 
the C.G.T. (Confederacién General del Trabajo) of that province. While 
glorifying the country's wealth and progress, he was interrupted several 
times by loud protests from his audience about the government's land policies. 
The crowd paid no heed to Perén's advice that they formulate their complaints 
to their governor, and that he be allowed to finish his speech. The President 
finally found it necessary to abandon the rostrum with an angry "Good 
afternoon!" Several provincial ministers offered their resignations to the 
governor as a result of the incident, but the latter rejected the offer. The 
Chief hecklers responsible for the disturbances were arrested on charges of 
Showing disrespect to the Chief Executive. 
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At later stops during his visit, in cities located along the Parana 
River, Perén announced that all land still owned by the state would be 
distributed among the landless. He told a gathering in the national 
territory of Formosa that on his return to Buenos Aires, he would have a 
special commission make a study of possible land distribution in that region. 
He declared that the state now owns 80% of the land in Formosa. Later, the 
government declared that it would publicly offer 3,000 lots of state land 
to the rural workers of that territory, who would have the option to purchase 


them. 


It is to be wondered how much land the government will retain to carry 
out its policy of reforestation. A development announced in October, if 
authentic, may help Argentina forest large areas rapidly. Dr. Katsusaburo 
Miyamoto, a Japanese botanist resident in Argentina since 1919, declared 
that he had discovered a method for speeding the growth of forests. He 
claimed that by introducing the plant hormone auxin into the soil, trees 
could be grown in one year that would otherwise require eight to ten years. 
The hormone would reportedly even make it possible to grow forests in 
infertile areas. Competent U.S. botanists do not regard this claim to be as 
wild as Perén-sponsored "discoveries" in the field of atomic energy. 


Two dams were inaugurated during October in the provinces of Cérdoba and 
San Luis. The former is located in the Calamuchita valley on the Molinos 
River. It has sufficient water capacity to irrigate 30,000 hectares of land 
and to generate 170 million kilowatts of electricity per year. The second 
dam, named "La Florida" and located in the western province of San Luis, has 
a capacity of 105 million cubic meters that will permit the irrigation of 
12,000 hectares of land. Its generating capacity will be 10 million kilowatts 
per year. 


According to official government reports, a great increase in milk 
production has been noted in the dairy zones as a result of improved pastures 
in the provinces of Buenos Aires, Entre Rfos and Corrientes during September. 
A record sugar crop is expected in Argentina this year, especially in the 
northern province of Tucuman, which is the chief sugar-growing area of the 
country. Estimates put production at over 700,000 tons, as compared to a 
little less than 651,000 tons obtained in 1951. The tobacco industry also 
shows an increase in production. The exportable surplus of this product for 
1952-53 has been established at 500 tons. 


A major problem is facing the Argentine sector of Tierra del Fuego. 
Ranchers report recent rabbit invasions of their sheep pasture land from the 
Chilean side of the island. This is a new type of border violation in Latin 
America. The number of rabbits that have already crossed the border is 
estimated at half a million; local ranchers fear even further crossings, 

Since it is estimated that there are from 5 to 12 million rabbits in the 
Chilean sector. Chilean ranchers have already reduced their sheep stocks by 
about 30% because of the damage done to their pastures. It is reported that 
eight rabbits consume as much pasture as one sheep. Ranchers plan to resist 
further invasions with fences, germ warfare and shotguns; they are also paying 
peons a bounty for each rabbit skin they produce. The latter solution is 
proving costly to the ranchers, who find the peons loath to eradicate the pest 
completely and lose a steady source of additional income. Ranchers hope for 
Government cooperation in exterminating the animals and in preventing 
Clandestine rabbit breeding in the area. 
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URUGUAY 


A new strike broke out in Uruguay on October 23, thus making the second 
consecutive month of labor disturbances. Two hundred and fifty workers of a 
Montevideo furniture factory stopped work and seized the plant in order to 
protest the dismissal of five fellow workers. The police were called in to 
"aontrol the situation," but they were violently opposed. Several police were 
injured by debris hurled by the strikers, and some equipment was damaged. The 
strikers were finally calmed in the early hours of the following morning. 


The Uruguayan Government signed an agreement concerning the purchase of 
meat and wheat with the Provisions and Price Commission of Brazil. [In 
addition, an agricultural pact has been negotiated with Denmark, and is await- 
ing ratification. The latter agreement will replace the treaty of 1939 
between the two countries and will last one year. 


An unidentified plane dropped leaflets containing Peronist propaganda on 
Uruguayan territory. The leaflets invited the people of Uruguay to attend the 
October 17 "Loyalty Day" ceremonies in Buenos Aires, during which Argentinians 


reaffirm their loyalty to Perén. 


Uruguayan newspapers are once again circulating in Argentina. Perén 
lifted a previous ban, stating that the Uruguayan press would be welcome in 
his country despite the political views of the respective publications. 


Negotiations on import quotas for automobiles have been reopened for the 
first time in more than a year. The raise in quota is expected to reach 


almost $4 million. 


José A. Mora, Uruguayan ambassador to the United States, handed a note to 
John Moors Cabot, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
stating that all subsequent restrictions on wool imports would have an adverse 
effect on the commercial relations between the two countries. Two weeks 
earlier, Mora had announced that such a note would be given to the United 


States Government if no action was taken. 


Two outstanding citizens of Uruguay were decorated during October. The 
wife of the Uruguayan ambassador to Spain, La Marquesa de Saavedra, was given 
La Cruz Pro Eclesia et Pontificia by Pope Pius XII. She received the award in 
recognition of her support of various religious and social works in Uruguay. 
The United States Legion of Merit was awarded to the Under-Secretary of the 
Inter-American Defense Council, Colonel Rubén M. Macchi. The award was 
accompanied by a citation from President Eisenhower, who commended Macchi on 
his contributions toward strengthening the bonds between the American republics. 


PARAGUAY 


Following President Perén's visit to Asuncién, Paraguayan President 
Federico Chaves sent a message to the Argentine President approving the 
latter's speech in which attention was called to the friendly relations 
existing between the two nations. The main purpose of Perén's visit, which 
tasted three days, was to discuss possible technological aid to Paraguay, 
especially to the armed forces, and to make arrangements for a customs union 
2greement modeled after the Argentine-Chilean Pact signed earlier this year 
(H.A.R., VI: 2 & 7). 
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On October 31, officials of the Bank of Argentina arrived in Asuncién to 
discuss a possible trade treaty between Paraguay and Argentina. A branch 
office of the Argentine bank in the Paraguayan capital is to put into effect 
an extensive credit policy for the aid of agriculture and livestock raising in 


Paraguay. 


The Ministry of Agriculture is planning a meeting to discuss possible 
improvements in the cotton industry. Members of the industry have pledged 
full support to the program which is to be developed. 


After 30 years in the foreign service, George P. Shaw retired in October 
as United States Ambassador to Paraguay. In accepting Shaw's resignation, 
President Eisenhower commented on the fine record of the diplomat, Shaw also 
has served as chief United States representative to Nicaragua and El Salvador. 
As yet, no successor has been named to his post. 


The Paraguayan Government is looking for an engineer to aid in road 
maintenance and construction. It is believed that a formal request will be 
made to the United States Foreign Operations Administration (U.S.F.0.A.) for 
such help. Meantime, the U.S.F.0O.A. has urged that one of two specialists be 
sent to instruct public works personnel in the care and use of equipment 
manufactured by a particular United States firm which recently sold the equip- 


ment to the Paraguayan Government. 


BRAZIL 


Finance Minister Oswaldo Aranha took a courageous and decisive step in 
mid-October to correct Brazil's economic ills: he completely revamped the 
export-import system. On October 10, he announced that he had closed CEXIM 
(Carteira de Exportacao e Importacao), which had controlled importing and 
exporting. This action was necessitated by charges of graft, corruption, 
favoritism and inefficiency leveled at CEXIM, and the inability of the exchange 
system set up by former Minister of Finance Horacio Lafer to do anything but 
swing the nation's economy in greater spirals toward infietion and bankruptcy. 
To take CEXIM's place, a Department of Foreign Lxport has been created in the 
Bank of Brazil which will automatically grant import licenses to buyers who 
have already bought exchange certiricates. It is hoped that the new system 
will not only eliminate abuses but wiil stimulate expcrts and reduce non- 
essential imports, satisfy coffee producers’ demands for a new exchange rate, 
and take export exchange out or tne free market. 


Under the new regulations, all foreign currency deriving from export 
Sales must be sold to tne Bank of Brazil, or other authorized banks, at 
official parity -- a buying rate of 18.36 cruzeiros per dollar at present. Of 
the exchange thus acquired, 30% will be retained by the Bank of Brazil to 
liquidate its internal commitments and foreign debts cf $1,700 million, notably 
to the U.S. and Great Britain. The remaining 70% is to be distributed among 
five categories of importable goods according to urgency, and sold to importers 
through official auctions at the local stock exchanges. The importer receives 
non-transferable exchange certificates against which import licenses are 
issued. Within five days of obtaining certificates at auction, the importer 
must close the customary exchange contract with his bank, at the official sell- 
ing rate of 18.82 cruzeiros per dollar. The certificates can be bought only by 
official corporations, registered commercial and industrial institutions, and 


business firms that have been registered as importers since prior to 

October 9, 1953. Each individual firm is restricted to buying a maximum of 
$10,000 per day unless the currency and credit department (SUMOC) of the Bank 
of Brazil can be convinced of the urgent need for additional sums to buy 
heavy equipment or other costly but highly essential commodities. Under no 
conditions can an importer purchase more than his requirements for three 
months, or ten times his registered capital. This policy reduces the 
issuance of import licenses to a mere formality. 


Import merchandise has been classified into five categories on the basis 
of essentiality and in line with a policy of import austerity. The first 
grouping includes aviation gasoline, seeds, chemicals, medicines, tractors 
and farm machinery; the second, minerals such as coal, copper, and tin, as 
well as railway equipment and regular gasoline; the third, specialized 
machines -- automobile motors and parts, airplanes, ships, iron and steel 
products, etc.; the fourth, fruits, nylons, olives, and various types of 
special machines; and the fifth and last, anything not included in the first 
four groups, mainly luxury items. Only wheat and newsprint imports will 
continue to be paid for with foreign exchange at the official preferential 
rate of 18.82 cruzeiros per dollar. In order to stimulate exports, the Bank 
of Brazil, on purchasing currency from exporters, will pay them the official 
value of the currency plus a bonus of five cruzeiros on the dollar if the 
exchange is from coffee, and 10 cruzeiros when the exchange is from other 


exports. 


The first auction took place in Rio on October 16. When the stock 
exchange opened at 11 a.m., more people rushed in than the stock exchange has 
ever been known to hold. The rates set ranged from 27 cruzeiros per dollar 
for group one to 105 cruzeiros for group five. To these rates must be added 
the "agio"”, or premium, of 18 cruzeiros per dollar paid to the Bank of Brazil. 
On the first day, $6.2 million dollars were sold, while £70,000 were auctioned 
just for the importation of codfish from Iceland. The sums accruing from the 
difference between the official rate and the auction market are to be put into 
a fund which will pay off the export premiums and also, it is said, will be 
used to render assistance to agriculture. The free market will be supplied by 
incoming capital and other “invisibles". Investment capital not needing 
exchange can enter Brazil on the authorization of SUMOC. 


It is too early to estimate the economic and political repercussions of 
the Aranha plan. The final analysis of the effectiveness of Aranha's fiscal | 
policies will be whether they are effective in curbing inflation. The 
prestige of the present administration and the political fortunes of Vargas 
and Aranha may hinge on the success of the new program. Abroad, official 
reactions were favorable, by and large, but individual exporters in the U.S. 
were somewhat dubious and adopted a "wait and see" attitude. U.S. investors 
in Brazil are concerned about how they will get their capital out on the 
shrinking free market on which the dollar had already become extremely dear 
and will tend to become increasingly so. The substantial decrease in shipping 
between the eastern ports of the U.S. and Brazil in the past six months has 
been the cause of considerable concern to eastern shipping companies. 
International airlines have been requesting an increase in their fares to 
cover the depreciation of the cruzeiro. After the October 16 auction, the 
Cruzeiro dropped from 39 to 51 per dollar on the free market, later recovering 
to 45. The loss of U.S. markets in Brazil and other Latin American countries 
is due not only to a dollar shortage, but to the keenly competitive European 


Search for markets in the Western Hemisphere. 
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In Brazil various business groups who felt themselves discriminated 
against raised a hue and cry. Among these were some of the importers whose 
products were in the lower groupings, and therefore more expensive exchange- 
wise. The wheat producers, who have no crop for export, claim they are left 
out entirely because the new restrictions will send their costs up without 
raising prices. The new system caused the outgoing CEXIM to cancel import 
permits for coal destined for the Leopoldina Railway, which may therefore be 
forced to cease operations. Brazilian diplomats will likewise feel the 
foreign exchange shortage, for government officials and armed forces personnel 
serving abroad will be paid, as from January 1, 1954, at the rate of 18.8 
per dollar rather than 13 as heretofore. Furthermore, payment will be made 
in the currency of the country in which they are serving, rather than in 


dollars. 


Finance Minister Aranha admitted that the new system had some inflation- 
ary aspects, but said optimistically that, "for one concession made to 
inflation, two were made to deflation, and this (latter) tendency will 
prevail.” Other remarks made by Oswaldo Aranha earlier in the month when 
discussing the banking reform law gave foreign businessmen cause for concern, 
although Aranha may have been throwing a bone to the nationalists. For 
instance, he indicated that he didn't see why foreign banks were necessary in 
Brazil, and that--as in the U.S.--they should not be permitted to receive 
deposits. He went on to say that, although foreign capital was necessary, it 
should not "adversely affect the formation of Brazilian capital." 


In a further effort to clear its foreign indebtedness, Brazil has 
borrowed L1O0 million from the International Monetary Fund (I.M.F.) to pay part 
of its £63 million debt to Great Britain this year. Each subsequent year 
Brazil intends to pay E6 million plus an interest of 35%. The British 
ambassador is resuming negotiations with the Brazilian Government over the 
terms of future commercial activities. Trade has been at a standstill between 


the two nations due to the large debt. 


It is reported that the I.M.F. viewed the drastic exchange revision with 
disfavor, but approved the loan on the policy of continuing good relations 
between the U.S. and Brazil. It objected primarily to the restrictive nature 
of the new controls, but it expects the Brazilian Government to produce a 
better plan before long. It is said that in going ahead with the loan, the 
I.M.F. executive board hoped that Brazil would consult with it before going 
into any new trade control measures. The 510 million loan brings the balance | 
of Brazil's current borrowings from the I.M.F. to $65.5 million. | 


Although the Eisenhower administration is pledged to an economy regime, 
official Washington admits the importance of maintaining a friendly relation- | 
Ship with Latin America and the necessity of continuing financial and technical 
aid. Brazil seems to exemplify all the possibilities and problems involved. 
Forty percent of U.S. foreign investments are concentrated in the Latin 
American countries; of these countries, Brazil comes second only to Venezuela 
in total amounts invested. The U.S. is contributing to the dramatic shift 
Brazil is now making from an agricultural to an industrial nation. Brazil, 
which is as large as all the other countries of South America combined, is also 
One of the countries in which a concerted Communist drive in Latin America is 
being spearheaded. As Assistant Secretary of State John. Moors Cabot said 
recently, the U.S. will give assistance to those countries which are not 
cooperating with the Communists. The U.S. Congress is taking an increasing 
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interest in Latin-America; a group of U.S. congressmen and bankers is now on 
a trip visiting the larger countries to find out to what use U.S. financial 


and technical assistance has been, and can be, put. 


When this fact-finding group arrives in Brazil, it will no doubt have 
some difficulty in forming a definite picture of the results of aid given to 
that country. What has been accomplished is evident, but what could have 
been accomplished without corruption, nepotism, and inefficiency, can only be 
estimated. Scandals have undermined Vargas' popularity, but he cannot be 
blamed for the biggest scandal of the moment, the near bankruptcy of the 
state of Sao Paulo, the largest and most productive state in Brazil. 


It is said that over 80% of municipal revenue in large Brazilian cities 
goes for salaries and sinecures, so that other means have to be found to 
finance such public works programs as the construction of hospitals and 
schools. Sao Paulo State sought to raise additional funds by the novel 
method of issuing 30-day tax-anticipation boncs on which as much as 33% 
annual interest was paid. These bonds were exchangeable at the end of each 
month, and valid at face value at the end of the year in payment of taxes. By 
September the debt had reached the astronomical figure of 10,450 million 
eruzeiros ($574 million), almost equivalent to Sao Paulo's 1953 budget. Much 
of this has gone into extensive public works projects, but lavish prepara- 
tions--bogged down at present--were also being made for Sao Paulo's 4th 
Centennial celebrations and a concomitant International Film Festival for the 
early part of 1954. (The city of Curitiba in Parana is having similar 
financial difficulties in preparing for its international coffee exposition 
to take place next year.) As Aranha said when he discussed the problem of 
Sao Paulo, "Sao Paulo is the heart of Brazil--something must be done." And, 
with Vargas' approval, he appointed Teodoro Quartim Barbosa as state finance 
minister and set to work on rescue measures--a loan, increased taxes, and 
cutting down on proposed public works programs. Minister Barbosa's economy 
talk will not be received very well by the expansive Paulistas, especially 
since there is open resentment in Sao Paulo toward the Federal Capital. 


A recent editorial in a Sao Paulo paper sums up the sentiment clearly 
when it says that "in an instant we have returned to the situation as it was 
after the revolution of 1930 (when Vargas assumed power for the first time) 
when Sao Paulo was considered a defeated land and as such, excluded politi- 
cally from the federation." The editorial refers to the recent change of 
ministers when Paulistas Lafer and Sousa Lima lost cabinet posts, and men 
from Rio Grande so Sul, Aranha and Goulart, were appointed. It goes on to 
say that the situation is not only humiliating, but disastrous, that Sao Paulc 
will be completely ignored, which in turn will be detrimental to Brazil. 
Evidence does not seem to indicate, however, that Aranha is going to ignore 


Sao Paulo. 


This jealousy of Sao Paulo toward Rio will probably play a large part in 
the forthcoming presidential campaign. Governor Lucas Garcez of Sao Paulo was 
One of the key figures on the Brazilian political scene who met in Sao José 
dos Campos, Sao Paulo, early in the month. Although all parties denied 
emphatically that the group had met for political reasons, it is otherwise 
difficult to explain this rendezvous of three of Brazil's top politicos. Of 
the three, Lucas Garcez is the most active in the behind-the-scene activities 
for the coming presidential election. Eurico Dutra, former president, was 
Present but explained that he had come to see his friend Garcez, and to 
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dedicate a chapel. General Canrobert Pereira da Costa, also present, did 
not mention reasons for his appearance but did reply to a reporter's 
question as to whether or not he believed that there was canger of a 

coup d'etat. The General replied that there does not exist a political 
crisis of sufficient consequence to provoke such an occurrence and that he 
expected a normal change of government after the next elections. 


When Garcez was queried by the press about the possibility of his 
candidacy for the presidency, he warily replied that he had no personal 
ambitions. In recent months, however, he has been extremely prominent in 
activities in different parts of the state. A group of dissatisfied members 
of the Partido Socialista Progressista (P.S.P.) agreed to shift allegiance 
to the Partido Republicano (P.R.) if Garcez were named state chairman of the 
party now and promised the national chairmanship in the future. A maverick 
P.S.P. member said that the chairmanship had been offered to Garces by the 
present chairman, end ultra-nationalistic former president, Artur Bernardes. 
On October 21, the P.R. elected its executive committee, making Artur © 
Bernardes president, and Candido lioto Filho, first vice-president. 


There has been speculation as to whether Oswaldo Aranha would accept 
the presidential candidacy. One story suggests that Vargas and Garcez, to 
keep Adhemar de Barros out of the picture, have reached an understanding to 
support the candidacy of a man big enough, such as Aranha, to attract the 
support of the big parties. The vice-presidential candidate would probably 
be Prestes Maia, who could depend on the support of the popular mayor of 
Sao Paulo, Janio Quadros. There has also been a hint that Vargas might urge 
the candidacy of his protegé, Labor Minister Joao Goulart. 


Young bachelor Goulart has stirred up more controversy than any other 
member of the new cabinet. He assumed office at a disadvantage, being known 
as a member of Vargas' privileged political family. The magazine Visao says 
in an October article that in a single day "Jango" Goulart was named more 
than 350 times in the Rio press, tut only mentioned favorably by several 
papers recognized as government mouthpieces. Before assuming office, he is 
said to have remarked that it would be impossible to govern Brazil "with 
this free press and this Congress," but he now says he is for democracy. He 
is accused of being a peronista, with ideas of setting up a labor dictator- 
ship, but "Jango" asserts he is not for a dictatorship of any persuasion. He 
has said that he accepted the Ministry of Labor post to fight Communism, and 
that as a member of the labor party he represents labor and will try to 
improve its lot as part of his fight against Communism. In these things 
Joao Goulart may be sincere, but it is possible that the press is right in 
one of its accusations--that he stirs up labor trouble and then settles 
complaints smoothly, thus building up prestige as a labor hero. Strangely 
enough the greatest opposition to Goulart now comes from an important faction 
in his own party, the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (P.T.B.), which wishes 
to see Joao Goulart replaced as Minister of Labor by Senator Alberto 


Pasqualini. 


"Jango" was not "made" by Vargas, nor did he inherit great wealth, as 
has been said. His father was a small fazendeiro (rancher) in Rio Grande do 
Sul. When 16 years old he was already studying law and interested as well in 
cattle raising and in agriculture. He started ranching on his own, and then 
entered state politics to become a state deputy. When Vargas stepped out of 
the presidency in 1945 he went back to Rio Grande do Sul, where his fazenda 
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ajoined one of Jango's, and became the latter's close friend. Jango joined 
the P.T.B., he says, out of admiration for Vargas. 


The fact remains that the strikes which have been settled since Goulart 
has been labor minister, such as the restaurant workers' and maritime 
strikes, have been resolved quite rapidly and in favor of the workers. This 
could be due in part to the government's desire to keep things running as 
smoothly as possible in this crisis period. In October, during a simulta- 
neous maritime work-stoppage in Rio, Santos, Belém and Bafa, which was 
declared illegal by the government, there was violence in Rio between the 
police and the dockworkers. Later the strike leader, Emilio Bonfante 
Demaria, disappeared. This strike ended, however, with union officials 
declaring that a settlement of all their differences had been reached through 
the good offices of the Labor Ministry. This maritime strike, which follows 
so closely on the strike which paralyzed shipping in June, demonstrates that 
agitation per se may be the objective since the trouble apparently could not 
be stopped merely by submitting to the demands of the strikers. inetheu 
Isaac Lépez dos Santos, president of the Merchant Marine Machinists' Union, 
says that the Communist cells on each ship threaten violence to the crew 
members who do not wish to participate in agitation campaigns. 


It is reported that a Communist plot has just been uncovered in Sao 
Paulo to instigate "lightning" strikes of a day's duration in the larger 
cities of Brazil. The purpose of these short strikes would be to prevent the 
government from getting control of the unions and settling grievances, in 
other words, to keep the laboring class and economy in constant turmoil. 
Washington is concerned about the infiltration of Communists into Brazilian 
government organizations and of the use they are making of nationalistic 
groups to stimulate trade with the Iron Curtain countries and antagonism to 


the U.S. 


There is again talk pertaining to peronismo in Brazil, but this time in 
reference to the Communist Party of Brazii, headed by Luiz Carlos Prestes. 
It seems there is the possibility of another party purge like that which 
ostracized leader José Maria Crispim. This new purge would eject party 
members who are sympathizers of Perdén and the methods of Argentine Communist 
leader Codovila, and who would like to see a union with Perén in the form of 
a South American block. The purged party members, plus other Brazilians also 
in sympathy with the justicialismo of Peron, would join forces to achieve 
this end. That Prestes might clean up the Communist Party in this manner is 
plausible; for personal reasons he is an enemy of the leader of the Argentine 


Communist Party, Vitorio Codovila. 


While undercover political maneuvering continues, Vargas, the cabinet, 
and congress are initiating reforms commensurate with the growth of the 
country. Vargas plans to submit a project to congress creating Ministries of 
Social Services, Industry and Commerce, and Mining and Power. The first would 
cope with the "needs of the people"; the second, with the tremendous problems 
in this sphere now facing the government; and the third, would work on govern- 
ment plans for the development of coal, oil production, and power development. 


To face the present power crisis a bill now in Congress would establish a 


fund to finance the construction and expansion of power projects, and 
encourage private investment. Critics of the bills are not optimistic, saying 
that even though Brazil has needed some such development for 15 years, plan 
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after plan has been proposed but not acted upon. They also attack it from 
the standpoint of the allotment of the lion's share of returns and power. 
The major hindrance to private investment in power projects seems to be the 
government limitation of profits to 10% per annum. Since controversial 
bills have been known to take two years to go through the House of Deputies 
and the Senate, it may be some time before the much-needed power expansion 
bills are passed. The immediate power crisis should be alleviated by the 
torrential rains which have fallen recently in the southern states. The 
deluge brought collateral disasters, however, in the form of floods and 


broken dams. 


Another bill which President Vargas sent to Congress would reform the 
tax-collecting system by which the tax inspector receives a sum equal to the 
fine imposed by the government. Vargas turned down, nevertheless, a bill 
which would have eliminated entirely the inspectors' financial gain in the 
collection of fines. In the bill which he has now presented, the tax 
collectors will receive the equivalent of 25% of the fines levied. Other 
changes in the system have been made to eliminate flagrant abuses. 


A bill is also being readied to revoke the law of 1945 and 1946 which 
give the police the power to act against radio stations which make verbal 
attacks on the president of Brazil. This is in answer to the stir created 
last month (H.A.R., VI: 9) when it was rumored that Vargas intended to put 
these laws to use. A barrage of editorials proclaimed the constitutional 
right of freedom of speech. It looks as though this right will not be 


infringed upon at present in Brazil. 


On the whole the agricultural news for October is very good. It is 
reported that Sao Paulo's sugar crop will be the largest in the history of 
the state, reaching a total of 2,229,893 bags during the first 45 days of the 
1953-54 crop. Brazil also achieved a record in the production of refined 
sugar from the 1952-53 harvest: 31 million sacks, with Pernambuco taking the 
lead. Of this 31 million sacks, 26.4 million will be consumed in Brazil. The 
wheat harvest in the southern states is also expected to set a record; it will 
be almost double the largest crop ever produced in Brazil. On the other 
hand, in S20 Paulo State many pineapple plants were destroyed by frost, so 
that next year's harvest in that state is expected to drop by 90%. It is 
thought that the damage to many crops can be lessened if agriculturists are 
able to obtain fertilizer to condition the soil between crops. Thus far, 
requests for fertilizer import permits have been refused. Apparently the 
frost did some good by killing cotton diseases so that preventative measures 
will not have to be taken next year. Cotton is moving steadily to England 
now, due to cheap offers made by Brazil. Orange producers are having 
difficulties with a type of fly which has been attacking the orange trees. No 
remedy has been found. This year's rubber production has been 33,000 tons 
thus far, an increase over 1952, but Brazil will still have to import rubber. 
The manioc crop is also good. The largest flour mill in Brazil is under 
construction in Santo André, in the state of Sao Paulo. Transportation of 
Santa Catarina's ever larger wheat crop will be facilitated by improvements to 
be made on the "Wheat Road" which connects Chapecdéd in Santa Catarina with the 


coastal ports. 


The government support price for coffee has now been increased from 800 


to 900 cruzeiros per sack in the interior. The port prices will remain 
unchanged. One of the first results of the new exchange policy was seen in | 
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the fluctuations of the coffee market. Coffee exporters will now get a 
12.5% net increase (in terms of cruzeiros) for their coffee. Thus there 
was considerable speculation on the grounds that coffee exporters could 
afford to reduce the dollar price to U.S. importers by 12.5%. From 

October 9 to October 13 the actual decrease as measured in cost and freight 
offerings and reported sales in the U.S. was about 5%. Trade sources in 
New York were of the opinion that a full 12.5% reduction will not be 
reflected in the dollar price because of coffee's strong statistical--or 
market--position. The July 4 frost cut down the coming crop substantially, 
and this factor cannot be overlooked in future dollar price considerations, 
in spite of the immediate effect of the new exchange rates. 


The 100-year-old King Ranch of Texas plans to start branch ranching in 
Brazil, following the company's previous ventures in Australia and Cuba. 
Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., the King Ranch Manager, recently made a trip to 
Brazil to investigate the possibilities. U.S. techniques are to be combined 
with local methods on a ranch in Sao Paulo State. 


A prime bleached paper pulp mill is scheduled for construction in east 
central Brazil by the New York firm of Parsons and Whittimore, at a cost of 
approximately $6 million. Import licenses for the equipment have reportedly 
been approved. The mill is to have a capacity of 50 tons of pulp daily. 

The yearly output is expected to replace the necessary yearly importation of 


$3 million dollars worth of pulp. 


The National Petroleum Council of Brazil has signed a contract with the 
Foster-Wheeler Corporation, also of New York, for the installation of a 
petroleum distillery at Trembembe, near Taubaté in the southeast part of the 
State of Sao Paulo, according to an official release. The initial capacity 
of 10,000 barrels daily will be distilled from pyro-bituminous shale existing 
in the Taubaté-Trembembe district. Existing reserves in the shale deposit 


are estimated. at 3 billion barrels. 


President Luca Lopes of the Rio Doce and Minas Gerais electric companies 
has received 80 million cruzeiros from the National Bank of Economic Develop- 
ment to finance the Salto Grande and Santo Antonio hydroelectric plant 
projects located in the state of Minas Gerais. In Rio de Janeiro State an 
$8 million highway improvement program has been announced, while Sao Paulo 
has set aside $1.5 million for the expansion of the city's utilities. 
Engineers in Rio are now working on plans for a subway system for that 
metropolis, while a government commission is studying the possibilities of 
building a tunnel 6,500 feet long under Guanabara Bay to link the federal 
capital cf Rio with the state capital of Niteroi. Aranha has placed 8 million 
cruzeiros at the disposal of the Ministry of Transportation and Public Works 


for preliminary studies of this project. 


The recently-created mixed Brazilian-German Commission which was formed 
to work out details concerning the new commercial agreement between the two 
countries has announced that the first project will be the installation of a 
large truck and automobile industry in Brazil. Since the Brazilian and 
German economies are complementary, it has not taken Germany long to move up 
to a position second only to the U.S. as a client of Brazil. 


Last month Brazilian names made news abroad when the 8th Session of the 
U.N. General Assembly elected Brazil as the American representative on the 
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Security Council by a vote of 56 to 3. Delegate Gilbert Amado was the favored 
candidate for the Commission on International Law. He and Ottolmy Strauch, 
who was elected by a plurality of 50 votes to the Commission on Contribu- 
tions of the U.N., both won on the first ballot. 


Joao Alberto Lins de Barros, who has stepped down as head of the Economic 
Section of the Itamarati (Foreign Office), has been appointed head of the 
special supervisory agency created recently by presidential decree which will 
function as a coordinating agency for all Brazilian delegations attached to 
U.N. organizations in Geneva. All Brazilian representatives in Geneva will 
come under Joao Alberto's supervision except those attached to the Administra- 
tive Council of the International Labor Organization which will remain 
directly under the supervision of the Itamarati. 


The troubles in British Guiana have had repercussions in the state of 
Para, in northern Brazil, according to reports from Belém. Because of 
rumors that Brazilian Communists intended to get in contact with the People's 
Progressive Party of British Guiana, the Brazilian Air Force has been patrol- 
ling the frontier between the two countries to insure Brazilian neutrality. 
Nevertheless, it is worthy of note that on Columbus Day President Vargas made 
a speech in which he said he was completely in favor of the liberation of the 
colonial territories on the American continent. The issue of colonialism 
will certainly be on the program at the next meeting of the Organization of 
American States to take place in Caracas in March. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
Re H. 


Amy Elizabeth Jensen. MAKERS OF MEXICO. From Fetters to Freedom. 
Philadelphia. Dorrance. 1953. Pp. 200. $3.00. 


This book is obviously meant to introduce younger readers to the history 
of Mexico. It is written with enthusiasm and gives a clear and graphic 
account of the achievements of Mexican liberal leaders. Unfortunately, it is 
either meant as propaganda for the P.R.I. or it is somewhat naive. The 
revolutionary leaders of Mexico are always clean-cut heroic figures fighting 
bravely against the forces of reaction. This is admittedly no worse than the 
contrary thesis as expressed in Vasconcelos’ Breve historia de México, and 
Miss Jensen is apparently skilled at arousing the enthusiasm of potential 
Latin Americanists. Even older scholars can learn something from this book. 


A.F. Tschiffely. ROUND AND ABOUT SPAIN. London. Hodder and Stoughton. 
1952. Pp. 317. 20/-. 


This delightful book is written by the talented friend of Cunninghame 
Graham who, like him, lived chiefly in South America and on horseback and 
loved both. Tschiffely's Ride is a classic, as is his more recent Coricancha: 
Garden of Gold (an account of the discovery and conquest of Peru). In planning 
his tour of Spain, a country hitherto unknown to him, Tschiffely decided that 
a small motor-bike would be more appropriate than a horse. Although no longer 
a youngster, he set out on a tour which took him to all the corners of the 
peninsula: Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz, Vigo, Corunna, Santander, Zaragoza, 
and so back to Barcelona. This itinerary involved crossing central Spain 
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several times. Tschiffely is a superb raconteur and a sensitive observer. 

He had the unusual advantage of knowing Spanish America intimately, of being 
well-versed in Spanish history and culture, and yet of coming to the country 
with a fresh vision. This reviewer has known for years all the spots 
described by Tschiffely; it is a rare sensation to have a newcomer pointing 
out things which were there all the time but which had somehow escaped one's 
attention. In politics, the author of Round and About Spain takes a know- 
nothing attitude and tries, when compelled to discuss something controversial, 
to give both sides their due. This leads occasionally, especially in the 
discussions of bull-fighting, to a cult of la Espana de pandereta. Some will 
say that such social agnosticism is essentially irresponsible, while others 
will envy this ability to live in the modern world and take politics so 


lightly. 


Antonine Tibesar, O.F.M. FRANCISCAN BEGINNINGS IN COLONIAL PERU. 
Washington, D.C. Academy of American Franciscan History. 1953. Pp. 162.$4.00. 


This valuable contribution to the history of colonial Peru was originally 
a doctoral thesis presented to the Catholic University of America and printed 
there. It has now been revised and enlarged for republication as the first 
volume in the monograph series of the Academy of American Franciscan History. 
The author based his study on careful research in a variety of archives, 
especially those of the Franciscans in Lima. The role of the Dominicans in 
the conquest of Peru is well-known; the assistance Fray Valverde gave Pizarro 
in the capture of the Inca has captured the imagination if not the heart of 
every reader of this epic story. . However, the less spectacular role of the 
Franciscans is less known, and the author of this study shows that their 
contribution was substantial and noble. It is significant that the Franciscans 
nowhere aroused the resentment which the Dominicans sometimes provoked. The 
material presentation of the monograph is very attractive, and it graciously 
inaugurates a new series which all scholars of Hispanic American history will 


find valuable. 


Stull and Hatch. OUR WORLD TODAY. THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. Boston. Allyn 
and Bacon. 1953. Pp. 374. 


This is the fourth book in the "Our World Today" series, which is 
described as "a completely new up-to-date geography of the Air Age." The first 
half of the book (pp. 1--154) deals with Latin America, the remainder of the 
volume with what is called North America. To balance the term "Latin America," 
the term "Anglo-America" used by geographers would be more appropriate than 
“North America," which is somehow used here to exclude Mexico and Central 
America; these are included in the first part. This thoroughly delightful 
book has excellent illustrations in color and in black-and-white. It is 
especially good as regards human geography. When it comes to social and 
political issues, there is a discreet silence. One can read the account of 
the Argentine constitution of 1949 and not get the slightest idea that Argentina 
is a one-party dictatorship. We are told that Asuncién, the capital of 
Paraguay, is one of the oldest cities of the Americas. The authors, feeling 
that this might give rise to criticism, hasten to add that "it is very modern.” 
One wonders if the authors have ever been in Asuncidén (probably not), and why 
the American taxpayer has put up millions to modernize Paraguay. It is clear : 
that the authors live in mortal fear of the pressure groups which make life | 
miserable for the American educator, and that they have decided to adopt a safe 
know-nothing attitude about religion and politics. Only once are the authors 
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indiscreet, namely when they say that "llamas have mean dispositions." It 

is to be hoped that llamas write to their congressmen, senators and to the 
publishers, and that the authors realize that it was a serious error of 
judgment to make such offensive remarks. We apparently live in a society 

in which pressure groups make intelligent discussion impossible, and even 

the most handsome text-books will not prevent future generations of Americans 


from being jejune and uncritical. 


John Skeaping. THE BIG TREE OF MEXICO. Bloomington. Indiana University 
Press. 1953. Pp. 234. 


This is a charming book by an English artist who lived for some time in 
Oaxaca, near the famous tree of El Tule, whicn inspired the title of the 
book. Skeaping illustrates his book with skiliful drawings. He is no 
specialist in Hispanic American affairs, but his frank account of his 
experiences is perhaps more valuable than a like amount of dull scholarship. 
Skeaping's vignettes of the people he met make amusing reading. His 
attempts to find a model who would pose in the nude were a horrible failure, 
even when he approached the madame of a house cf ill repute, who regarded 
his visual interest in the human body as thoroughly vicious and reprehensible. 
While this book does what it proposes to do in an admirable way, it should 
be noted that this potential best-seller is published by a university press. 
These institutions find the task of printing scholarly books difficult and 
discouragins. Their financial problems are serious and they deserve 


encouragement. 


Camilo José Cela. THE HIVE. New York. Farrar, Straus and Young. 1953. 
Pp. 257. $3.50. 


This version of La colmena by J.M. Cohen is adequate, although realistic 
Spenish dialogue inevitutl: loses in translation. The introduction by Arturo 
Barea, now a refugee is England, is excellent. Barea does not hesitate to 
call Cela "the only eminent writer to emerge within Spain after the Civil 
War." Although Barea and Cela were on opposite sides during that conflict, 
the vignettes of the sordidness of life in present-day Madrid are not good 
propaganeca for a regime cleiming to have restored virtue and order. It can 
be seen why the publication of La colmena was forbidden in Spain and had to 
be undertaken in Argentina. Cela says of the proprietress of a Madrid café: 
"There are people whom it amuses to see others having a bad time; to geta 
close view of it they haunt the slums, they take battered old things to 
dying people, to consumptives huddling under a vile blanket, to anemic little 
children with swollen bellies and soft bones, to girls who have become 
mothers at the age of eleven, to whores in their forties, eaten up by 
pustules and loolzing like Red Indian chiefs with the scab." This passage sets 
the tone of the novel, although the author is apparently moved by pity rather 
than by amusement. Frankly, this reviewer prefers Cela's travelogues of his 
trips to the Alcarria and along the northern coast of Spain. In Madrid, Cela 
sees no dignity; in the country he finds men who, despite extreme poverty, 


have hard bones and tough flesh. 


ree Cleugh. SPAIN IN THE MODERN WORLD. New York. Knopf. 1953. Pp. 339. 


The nature of this book is well summarized by the titles of the ten 
sections under which the 87 chapters are arranged: The Land; The People; 
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History; The Present Constitution; Society; Economics; Defense; Spain and 
Europe; Spain and America; Conclusions. The author is an Englishman who has 
had a variegated career as a B.B.C. official, a journalist in South Africa, 
and a private tutor in Spain, to mention only a few of his occupations. His 
writing is equally varied; he is known in the United States for a book on 

the Marquis de Sade. All this is important to explain why, in matters 
Spanish, he seems like an able amateur. He has apparently visited Spain 
twice, in 1931 and in 1949. The initial pages on the geographical importance 
of Spain reveal a happy ignorance of modern global geography, and put the 
reader on guard. Sentences such as this (p. 47): "Few people can resist an 
Andalusian male; the Andalusian female is absolutely irresistible" make one 
wonder if this is a serious contribution to the study of Spain or a come-on 
for a tourist agency. Mr. Cleugh's thesis is that England has made a mistake 
in not embracing Franco as heartily as the United States seems to have done. 
Anyone familiar with the censorship which has reduced the Spanish press to 

a monotonous chorus will wonder how Mr. Cleugh can affirm that Spaniards 
think for themselves in political matters, while the British and American 
press distribute nothing but "vicarious thrills" (p. 140): "Under the 'free' 
Anglo-Saxon and French dispensations people rarely trouble to think for 
themselves." The moral is obvious: if only the United States and England 
would institute press censorship, we should start thinking for ourselves. 
There is no doubt a need for a book about Spain in English comparable to, 

but more objective than, the massive studies of Madariaga and Ramos Oliveira; 


but this is not it. 


Charles Wagley. AMAZON TOWN. A STUDY OF MAN IN THE TROPICS. New York. 
Macmillan. 1953. Pp. 305. $5.00. 


Professor Wagley, the able Columbia University anthropologist, has been 
devoting his attention to central Brazil since 1939. In 1942 he joined SESP 
(Servig¢o Especial de Saide Piiolica) and stayed for some three and a half 
years in Amazonia as a member of a field party. In 1948 he spent three 
months there again as a member of the UNESCO group which made a survey of the 
area for the ill-fated Hylean Amazon Institute. It is evident that there is 
probably no other American sociologist who knows the Amazon valley as well as 
does Mr. Wagley. Out of all this experience has come this study of a town on 
the south bank of the river which is given the fictitious name of Ita. In 
their classical studies of the Amazon, H.W. Bates, Alfred R. Wallace, William 
Herndon and Louis Agassiz devote most of their attention to the great valley 
itself and make only passing references to the human communities. Mr. Wagley 
remedies this lacuna quite happily. His account of "Ita" is interesting and 
well-documented, and the woodcuts by Joao José Rescala are charming. It 
Should be pointed out, however, that this is not really a Brazilian 
"Middletown," since the Amazon valley is not typical of Brazil. Moreover, 
community studies have become a habit among social anthropologists. They 
provide a precise account of the mode of life of the people of a village, yet * 
never get off the ground intellectually. At the same time, an unmetaphysical, 
natter-of-fact description is usually hung onto a doctrinaire peg about 
equality that has no real relationship with the study itself, which neither 
proves nor disproves this doctrine. Social anthropologists have an essentially 
religious temperament. They have formulated a new creed, which they have to 
recite before they do anything. It frequently becomes as mechanical as the 


creeds it is intended to replace. 


